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ooking  at  English  Language  Arts  10-1 


English  Language  Arts  is  an  essential  part  of  your  education,  because  it  teaches  you  communication 
skills  that  you’ll  use  throughout  your  life.  These  skills  help  you  connect  with  other  people  in  your 
family,  your  community,  your  workplace,  and  the  world.  As  well,  your  study  of  literature  helps  you  to 
understand  yourself  and  other  people. 

To  complete  this  course,  you’ll  need  the  following  materials: 

• seven  Student  Module  Booklets 

• fourteen  Assignment  Booklets 

• the  textbook  Sightlines  10  (Prentice  Hall  Canada) 

• English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students 

• English  Language  Arts  10-1  Audio  CDs 

• English  Language  Arts  10-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM 

• Jake  and  the  Kid:  Gents  Don’t  Chaw  CD  (Module  5) 

• Researching  and  Making  Presentations  CD-ROM 

• the  play  Romeo  and  Juliet  by  William  Shakespeare  (Harcourt  Brace  Canada,  1999)  (Module  6) 

• the  novel  Animal  Farm  by  George  Orwell  (Module  5) 

• access  to  one  of  the  feature  films  suggested  in  Module  4,  Section  4 

You  are  encouraged  to  make  use  of  the  CD-ROMs,  which  are  included  in  your  course  package.  This 
course  also  provides  opportunities  to  search  for  information  on  the  Internet.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
helpful  to  have  access  to  a computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive  and  an  Internet  connection.  If  you  don’t 
have  access  to  a computer  at  home  or  at  school,  try  to  arrange  to  use  one  at  your  community  library  or 
at  the  home  of  a friend. 

In  addition  to  the  previously  mentioned  course  materials,  you  should  have  the  following: 

• a notebook  or  binder  with  lined  paper 

• a journal  (notebook  or  folder  on  your  computer) 

• a dictionary 

• a thesaurus 

• a CD  player 

• an  audiocassette  recorder  and  blank  audiocassettes  to  record  your  voice  (or  appropriate  computer 
software  and  hardware) 

• a television  and  VCR 

• library  facilities  (school  or  public) 
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trategies  for  Completing  Ihis  Gourae 


Organize  your  materials  and  work  area  before  you  begin.  Be  sure  that  you  have  everything  that  you 
need.  You  should  also  have  a quiet  area  in  which  to  work,  away  from  distractions.  As  well,  you  should 
use  a calendar  to  set  goals  for  yourself  to  complete  each  module.  Create  a schedule  for  yourself,  and 
display  it  as  a reminder. 

Many  of  the  learning  outcomes  that  you  need  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  in  English  Language  Arts  10-1 
involve  your  skills  in  working  with  others.  Therefore,  you’re  encouraged  to  work  with  a partner 
throughout  this  course.  In  the  lessons  that  you’ll  do  in  each  section,  you’ll  often  encounter  instructions 
asking  you  to  work  with  a partner  or  in  a group.  Although  it’s  possible  to  do  much  of  this  work  on  your 
own,  you’ll  likely  get  much  more  out  of  it  if  you  collaborate  with  others.  Your  partner  can  be  a friend, 
classmate,  or  family  member.  You  don’t  need  to  work  with  the  same  partner  all  of  the  time.  If  you’re 
having  problems  arranging  for  a study  partner,  contact  your  teacher. 

The  Going  Further  boxes  that  you’ll  encounter  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets  signal  optional 
enrichment  material.  Going  Further  provides  opportunities  for  you  to  investigate  further  or  research  a 
topic  or  concept  that  you’ve  explored  in  the  lesson.  Going  Further  may  also  give  you  a chance  to  apply 
your  knowledge  and  skills  in  a practical  way.  You’re  encouraged  to  read  the  Going  Further  suggestions 
and,  at  least  occasionally,  do  some  of  these  enrichment  activities. 

To  achieve  success  in  this  course,  be  sure  to  read  all  of  the  directions  carefully  and  work  slowly  and 
systematically  through  the  material  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets.  Taking  this  approach  will  prepare 
you  for  your  assignments.  Try  to  set  realistic  goals  for  yourself  each  day  and  each  week  so  that  you’ll 
complete  each  module  in  a reasonable  time.  Do  your  assignments  regularly,  and  don’t  forget  to  review 
and  proofread  your  work  before  sending  it  to  your  teacher.  Careful  work  habits  will  greatly  increase 
your  chances  for  success  in  English  Language  Arts  10-1. 
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There  are  two  Assignment  Booklets  for  each  of  the  seven  modules  of  this  course.  Your  work  in  these 
Assignment  Booklets  will  be  submitted  to  your  teacher  for  evaluation.  If  you  have  difficulty  with  any  of 
the  assignments,  you  should  consult  your  teacher. 

Your  final  mark  in  this  course  will  be  determined  by 


• the  quality  of  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklets 

• your  score  on  the  final  test 

• your  performance  on  any  other  tests  or  work  that  your  teacher  may  assign 

• any  other  criteria  established  by  your  teacher  or  your  school 


Your  teacher  or  school  will  provide  information  about  how  your  marks  will  be  distributed. 


r 


You  will  find  many  visual  cues  in  this  course.  Among  them  are  a number  of  icons  that  appear  in  the 
margins.  Read  the  following  explanations  to  discover  what  the  various  icons  prompt  you  to  do. 


-O 


Read  or  view  something  in  Sightlines  10. 


Refer  to  your  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 


Use  the  Internet  (optional). 


This  icon  signals  a strategy  that  you  might 
find  useful. 


Get  together  with  another  person  or  a group 
of  people. 


Listen  to  something  on  the  English  Language 
Arts  10-1  Audio  CD  or  the  Jake  and  the  Kid 
CD. 


Watch  something  on  television. 


Access  information  on  the  English  Language 
Arts  10-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM  or 
the  Researching  and  Making  Presentations 
CD-ROM. 
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ection  1 


Storytelling 


ection  2 


True  Stories  and  Anecdotes 


ection  3 


S' 


ection  4 


Narrative  Poetry 


Everyone  loves  to  hear  stories,  and  everyone 
loves  to  tell  stories.  Storytelling  is  an  ancient  art, 
Stories  can  be  written  down  for  others  to  read. 
They  can  also  be  told  and  retold  orally.  Stories 
can  be  long  or  short.  They  can  be  in  prose  or 
poetic  form.  Some  are  created  simply  to 
entertain,  while  others  are  meant  to  instruct  or 
explain  or  just  get  people  to  think. 


What  are  your  favourite  stories?  Who  are  your 
favourite  storytellers?  What  stories  do  you  like  to 
tell?  Are  you  a good  storyteller?  Read  on  and 
experience  the  awesome  power  of  the  storyteller. 


Module  Overview 


Imagine  a world  without  books,  radio,  television, 
or  computers.  How  could  people  share  their 
knowledge  and  record  their  history?  What  would 
they  do  to  pass  the  time— especially  during  the 
long  evening  hours?  How  would  they  entertain 
themselves  and  each  other?  The  answer  to  these 
questions  is  obvious:  they  would  tell  stories. 

There  was  indeed  a time  without  print  and 
media,  a time  before  even  the  alphabet  was 
invented.  This  period  is  called  “prehistory,” 
because  the  people  living  during  those  times 
could  not  record  their  history  or  stories  in 
writing.  Instead,  people  told  many  stories  to  each 
other— in  the  oral  tradition. 

In  this  section,  you’ll  discover  more  about  the 
continuing  importance  and  role  of  the  storyteller 
in  our  lives.  You  will  then  focus  on  myths  and 
legends  and  how  they  helped  your  ancient 
ancestors  make  sense  of  their  world.  As  you  read, 
look  for  ways  in  which  the  earliest  of  stories  are 
similar  to  the  stories  people  tell  today. 
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I 


The  Oral  Tradition 

Thousands  of  years  ago,  people  had  no  phonetic  alphabet  and,  therefore,  no  way  of 
recording  their  history  or  stories  in  written  form  for  others  to  read.  Each  community 
had  its  own  professional  storytellers.  It  was  the  job  of  the  storytellers  to  transmit  the 
history  and  cultural  beliefs  of  their  community.  Before  a storyteller  died,  he  or  she 
would  teach  the  stories  to  a younger  person,  and  then  that  young  person  would  carry 
on  the  tradition.  Passing  on  the  stories  of  a culture  through  storytelling  was  no 
longer  a need  once  the  phonetic  alphabet  was  invented.  However,  many  people 
today  still  enjoy  listening  to  storytellers. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


There  are  still  tribes  in  some  remote  areas  of  the  world  that  have  no  alphabet  for 
their  languages.  These  people  still  rely  on  the  oral  tradition~or  storytelling — to 
maintain  and  carry  into  the  future  their  culture,  traditions,  and  history. 


Today’s  Storytellers 


Mr.  Haas:  Storytellers  are  everywhere  in  our  society.  Can  you  give  me  specific 
examples  of  where  we  might  come  into  contact  with  them? 

Chelsea:  My  grandfather  likes  to  spin  a good  yarn. 

Lin:  You  should  hear  my  mother  when  she  gets  going.  It’s  hard  to  get  her  to  stop 
when  she  has  a captive  audience. 

Dominic:  What  about  television  and  the  movies?  Don’t  they  tell  stories? 

Mr.  Haas:  You’re  absolutely  right,  Dominic!  Today,  stories  are  told  through  many 
media.  Who  and  what  else  tells  stories? 

Brandon:  There  are  a lot  of  stories  posted  on  the  Internet. 

Lin:  We  can  read  stories  in  the  newspaper  and  in  magazines. 

Dominic:  We  hear  stories  on  the  radio.  What  about  song  lyrics?  A lot  of  songs 
contain  narratives. 

Chelsea:  Comedians  tell  stories.  Aren’t  most  jokes  narratives? 

Brandon:  Books!  A little  obvious,  but  somebody  had  to  say  it. 

Mr.  Haas:  I guess  my  point  has  been  made.  Stories  are  all  around  us.  We  hear, 
read,  and  view  hundreds  of  stories  every  day  of  our  lives. 


Besides  short  story  writers,  poets,  playwrights,  novelists,  and  scriptwriters,  many 
other  people  make  a living  from  telling  stories.  At  the  very  least,  storytelling  is  a big 
part  of  their  jobs.  You  come  into  contact  with  many  of  these  people  everyday. 

1.  On  your  own  or  with  a partner  or  small  group,  brainstorm  a list  of  people  who, 
in  one  way  or  another,  tell  stories  for  a living. 


Compare  your  list  with  the  one  In  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  142. 
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Describe  a typical  day  in  your  life  from  the  time  you  rise  in  the  morning  until 
you  go  to  sleep  at  night.  Your  description  should  focus  on  the  various 
storytellers  that  you  hear  and  encounter  during  your  waking  hours.  You’re  not 
expected  to  retell  their  stories.  You  need  only  identify  where  you  hear,  read,  or 
see  their  stories. 

To  help  get  you  started,  here’s  an  example  of  the  beginning  of  one  person’s 
journal  entry. 

The  radio  alarm  goes  off  at  6:45  a.m.  The  announcer  relates  a number  of 
national  and  international  news  stories.  The  weather  broadcaster  tells  a story 
about  the  strange  storms  we  have  been  having  in  North  America  recently.  As 
my  father  makes  me  breakfast,  he  tells  me  of  some  fun  he  has  had  at  work 
with  one  of  his  co-workers  . . . 


Telling  a Story 

Why  are  storytellers  so  special?  How  is  it  that  you  don’t  tire  of  hearing  some 
stories— even  if  you  have  heard  or  seen  or  read  them  before?  People  love  to  read, 
hear,  and  watch  stories  as  they  unfold.  Narratives  fascinate  people.  When  a master 
storyteller  is  at  work— either  with  words  or  pictures — you  sometimes  feel  as  if  you’re 
caught  in  a spell. 

Have  you  ever  had  the  experience  of  getting  so  caught  up  in  a story  or  film  that  you 
forgot  about  everything  else?  Have  you  ever  found  yourself  reading  till  the  wee  hours 
of  the  night  because  you  could  not  put  the  book  down?  Chances  are  you  have  been 
caught  by  the  special  magic  of  the  storyteller. 

Perhaps,  this  type  of  experience  emphasizes  one  of 
the  most  important  characteristics  of  stories— they 
must  be  entertaining.  They  must  grab  and  hold  your 
interest.  They  must  also  be  engaging.  What  this 
means  is  that  when  storytellers  work  their  magic, 
readers,  listeners,  or  viewers  become  drawn  into  the 
creative  process.  The  audience  members  complete 
the  story  by  using  their  own  knowledge  and 
experiences  to  fill  in  the  missing  pieces  and  details. 

The  audience  members  may  even  create  in  their 
minds  stories  and  events  that  occurred  before  the 
story  started  and  after  the  story  ended. 


Section  1:  Storytelling 
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Identify  a story,  novel,  or  film  that  succeeded  in  grabbing  and  keeping  your 
attention.  Describe  how  you  felt  and  what  you  thought  as  you  were  under  the 
spell  of  the  story.  To  whom  would  you  recommend  this  work? 


Why  Stories  Are  Written 


fiction 


prose  writing  that 
tells  about 
imaginary  people 
and  happenings 


escape  fiction 


fiction  intended 
chiefly  to  entertain, 
usually 

emphasizing  plot 
and  action 


To  better  appreciate  a story,  it’s  often  helpful  to  identify  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
created.  There  are  two  major  purposes  served  by  fiction: 

• to  entertain 

• to  broaden  one’s  awareness  of  life 

Stories  that  are  written  to  entertain  are  often  called  escape  fiction.  This  is  because 
they  tend  to  take  their  audiences  away  from  real  life.  These  stories  enable  people  to 
escape  their  everyday  world  of  problems  and  conflicts.  For  a brief  time,  they’re 
entertained  by  a host  of  interesting  or  exciting  or  funny  characters. 

However,  stories  must  do  more  than  just  entertain  or  relate  events.  In  everyday  life, 
if  you’re  told  a story  and  you  don’t  get  it,  you’ll  often  ask,  “What  was  the  point  of 
the  story?”  If  there  was  no  point,  you  quickly  dismiss  and  forget  the  story. 


serious  fiction 


fiction  that  reveals 
something  about 
aspects  of  life  or 
human  nature 

Note:  Serious 
fiction  is 

sometimes  called 

interpretive 

fiction. 


To  be  of  lasting  value,  stories  must  have  something  significant  to  say.  The  purpose  of 
such  serious  fiction  is  to  broaden  people’s  awareness  of  life.  Everyone  is  aware,  to 
some  degree,  of  what  life  is  about.  Everyone  knows,  to  some  degree,  why  people  do 
what  they  do.  Serious  fiction  sheds  more  light  on  this  awareness  of  life. 

As  a reader,  you  should  be  careful  not  to  limit  yourself  to  only  one  kind  of  literature. 
If  all  you  read  is  one  kind  of  book,  you  risk  missing  out  on  the  opportunity  of 
learning  more  about  yourself,  others,  and  your  world.  Stories  can  change  your  life. 
They  can  help  you  grow  as  an  individual. 
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2.  In  your  notebook,  draw  a chart  like  the  one  that  follows.  Think  about  the  last 
stories,  books,  movies,  or  TV  shows  you’ve  experienced.  Classify  them  according 
to  the  two  major  purposes  of  literature. 


I 

aden  Awareness: 
jrious  Fiction 

^ '3  * i 

1 Stories 

Books 

Movies 

TV  Shows 

3.  What  observations  can  you  draw  about  your  reading  or  viewing  habits?  What 
kind  of  fiction  do  you  prefer — escape  or  serious? 


For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  t^on  page^:142. 


You’ve  discovered  that  there  are  basically  two  different  types  of  fiction  that  are 
distinguished  by  their  purpose.  Some  works  of  fiction  are  created  to  divert  the 
audience’s  attention  away  from  the  real  world  and  all  its  problems.  These  works 
whose  purpose  is  to  entertain  are  referred  to  as  escape  fiction. 

Other  works  have  a more  serious  purpose.  They  are  written  specifically  to  take  the 
audience  deeper  into  the  real  world.  They  help  people  to  become  more  aware  of  life, 
themselves,  and  others. 

As  you  encounter  works  of  fiction,  whether  they  be  stories,  novels,  or  films,  ask 
yourself,  “Why  was  this  work  created?  To  entertain  or  to  broaden  awareness?” 


genre 


a literary  form;  a 
category  of 
literature 


Storytelling,  like  all  literary  genres,  has  evolved.  A story  can  begin  simply  with  one 
person  relating  a story  to  another.  If  the  story  is  any  good,  it  will  be  repeated  and 
with  every  repetition,  it  will  change — reflecting  the  personality  and  imagination  of 
each  new  storyteller.  Eventually,  the  story  may  bear  very  little  resemblance  to  the 
original  story. 


myth 


a traditional  story 
about  superhuman 
beings,  usually 
explaining  the 
origin  of  natural 
events  and  cultural 
practices 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


A myth  is  a traditional  story  about  superhuman  beings,  usually  explaining  the 
origin  of  natural  events  and  cultural  practices.  Myths  are  people’s  earliest 
attempts  to  explain  their  world  and  how  it  works.  People  have  always  felt  the 
need  to  be  able  to  explain  things  and  to  understand 
their  world.  Before  the  development  of  science, 
people  invented  stories  that  helped  them  to  make 
sense  of  their  world.  To  explain  lightning,  for 
example,  the  Greeks  told  the  story  of  the  great  god 
Zeus.  When  Zeus  was  angry  with  humans,  he 
would  hurl  a lightning  bolt  from  the  top  of  Mount 
Olympus.  Ancient  peoples  had  stories  or  myths  to 
explain  everything— from  the  creation  of  the 
universe  to  the  birth  of  a beautiful  flower. 
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Mr.  Haas:  Do  you  know  of  any  other  myths  that  attempt  to  explain  our  world? 

Chelsea:  Wasn’t  there  a Greek  sun  god  who  drove  his  flaming  chariot  across  the 
sky?  That  myth  explained  the  movement  of  the  sun  from  east  to  west. 

Mr.  Haas:  Good.  The  name  of  that  sun  god  was  Helios.  Have  you  heard  the  story 
about  the  day  that  his  son  Phaeton  got  permission  to  drive  the  chariot  across 
the  sky? 

Dominic:  No,  but  please  tell  us.  We  love  a good  story. 

Mr.  Haas:  Phaeton  was  a typical  teenager  who  wanted  desperately  to  drive  the 
“family  car.”  But  in  this  case,  the  family  car  was  the  blazing  chariot  of  the  sun. 
Phaeton  tricked  his  father  into  giving  him  permission  to  drive  the  chariot.  His 
father  warned  him  of  the  dangers,  but  the  son  would  not  listen.  Sound 
familiar?  Anyway,  Phaeton  took  the  chariot  out;  and,  for  a while,  all  went  well. 
Then  he  lost  control.  The  chariot — the  sun — came  too  close  to  the  earth,  and 
the  intense  heat  created  the  deserts  and  darkened  the  skin  of  some  people. 
Phaeton  got  the  chariot  to  climb  higher;  but  it  climbed  too  far,  and  the  absence 
of  the  sun’s  heat  created  the  polar  ice  caps.  Eventually,  the  god  Zeus  had  to 
hurl  a lightning  bolt  to  stop  Phaeton  and  the  chariot. 

Brandon:  So  that’s  how  the  Greeks  explained  deserts  and  ice  caps  and  the 
diversity  in  people’s  skin  colours? 

Mr.  Haas:  Yes.  Who  else  knows  of  a myth  that  explains  something  about  our 
world? 

Lin:  1 read  a book  of  Chinese  myths.  The  one  1 liked  best  was  about  Yi,  the 
Excellent  Archer.  In  this  story,  the  earth  was  almost  destroyed  because  there 
were  ten  suns  heating  it.  Yi  saved  the  earth  by  shooting  nine  of  the  suns  out  of 
the  sky. 

Dominic:  1 read  a Native  myth  about  a giant  who  lay  down  and  died  beside  a lake. 
The  giant  then  turned  into  a mountain  range  that  can  still  be  seen  today.  1 saw 
a picture  of  the  area,  and  it  does  look  a bit  like  a person  lying  down. 


Section  1:  Storytelling 


In  your  journal,  write  about  your  favourite  myth  or  about  a myth  whose  details 
you  can  recall  well.  Retell  it  briefly. 

Consider  why  myths  were  so  important  to  ancient  peoples.  In  the  modern-day 
world,  are  there  myths  that  help  people  to  explain  elements  of  the  world?  What 
are  they?  As  an  example  of  such  modern-day  myths,  consider  the  one  about 
storks  delivering  babies.  Are  there  any  other  such  implausible  stories  that  we  use 
to  explain  our  world? 


^ost  people  agree  that  many  myths^ 
tell  interesting  stories— but  they  are 
quite  unrealistic.  Does  it  matter?  Can 
you  enjoy  a story  even  if  the  events 
in  it  are  unrealistic  or  unbelievable? ^ 


I like  reading  science 
fiction  and  fantasy  novels. 
Their  plots  are  sometimes 
pretty  incredible— but  I 
still  like  them. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


People  in  love  with  their  own  appearance  are  called 
narcissistic.  They  are  narcissists.  These  words  come  from 
the  myth  that  you’re  about  to  read.  This  myth,  by  the 
way,  also  deals  with  the  origin  of  the  flower  called 
the  narcissus. 
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Do  you  know  anyone  who  is  absolutely  in  love  with  himself  or  herself?  How  do  you 
feel  about  such  people?  The  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  world,  too,  had  such 
individuals.  Perhaps  that  is  what  inspired  the  creation  of  the  following  myth,  found 
on  page  5 of  Sightlines  10.  Read  the  myth  “The  Face  in  the  Pool”  and  as  you  read, 
think  about  the  elements  in  nature  that  this  story  attempts  to  explain. 


1.  The  editors  of  Sightlines  10  chose  to  introduce  this  story  by  using  a famous 
painting,  “The  Lion  and  the  Lamb,”  by  Heather  Cooper.  Study  the  painting 
carefully,  and  then  answer  the  following  questions. 

a.  In  your  own  words,  describe  what  you  see. 

b.  What  do  you  think  the  artist  is  trying  to  say  through  this  painting? 

c.  In  what  ways  is  the  choice  of  this  painting  an  appropriate  one  to  introduce  or 
set  the  tone  for  this  story? 

2.  What  are  the  primary  character  traits  of  Juno?  What  motivates  her  behaviour? 

3.  You’re  not  told  much  about  Jupiter,  but  from  what  you  are  told,  what  is  he  like? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  143.  )!^ 


The  Greeks  and  Romans  believed  that  people  were  punished  or  rewarded  by  the  will 
of  the  gods.  Many  people  today  continue  to  believe  in  this  philosophy  of  life— a 
philosophy  that  is  referred  to  as  fatalism. 

This  view  of  life  maintains  that  people  have  limited  free  will.  Their  ultimate  fate  is 
determined  by  forces  outside  of  them  and  superior  to  them.  Such  is  indeed  the  case 
with  Echo.  According  to  the  myth,  her  fate  was  decided  by  the  will  of  Juno. 

4.  Does  the  story  tell  specifically  what  happened  to  Narcissus?  What  do  you  think 
of  the  way  his  death  is  dealt  with? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  143, " 


protagonist 


the  main  character 
of  a story 


The  protagonist  of  a story  is  the  main  character— the  person  in  the  story  that  readers 
are  most  interested  in.  The  main  character  or  protagonist  does  not  necessarily  have 
to  be  the  hero  of  the  story  or  even  heroic.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  protagonist  can 
even  be  evil! 


Sometimes,  the  protagonist  of  the  story  can  be  found  by  identifying  the  person  who 
undergoes  a significant  character  change.  Audiences  are  fascinated  by  character 
change.  They  want  to  know  more  about  why  people  act  the  way  they  do  and  why 
people  change. 


j Section  1 : Storytelling 
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Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  2A  and  turn  to  the  Section  1 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  questions  1 , 2,  and  3.  When  you’re  finished, 
continue  with  your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


GOING  FURTHER 


The  Romans  were  a conquering  nation.  When  they  took  over  a country,  they 
often  adopted  some  of  that  country’s  culture  and  traditions.  This  is  especially  so 
with  their  conquest  of  the  Greeks.  The  Romans  completely  took  as  their  own  the 
Greek  pantheon,  or  system  of  gods,  but  the  Romans  did  show  some  originality  in 
giving  the  Greek  gods  Roman  names. 


Here  are  some  of  the  major  Greek  gods  with  their  Roman  names. 


^ Roman 

Responsibility  or  Domain 

Zeus 

Jupiter 

king  of  the  gods 

Hera 

Juno 

queen  of  the  gods 

Ares 

Mars 

war 

Aphrodite 

Venus 

love 

Poseidon 

Neptune 

the  seven  seas 

Hades 

Pluto 

the  underworld 

Hermes 

Mercury 

messenger  of  the  gods 

Athena 

Minerva 

wisdom 

Herakles 

Hercules 

demi-god  hero,  son  of  Zeus 

What  do  you  notice  about  the  names  of  the  Roman  gods?  Of  course,  the  planets  in 
the  solar  system  have  been  named  after  some  of  them.  Which  planets  or  gods  are 
not  included  in  the  list?  Using  print  or  online  resources,  research  their 
mythological  equivalents. 

Ilf  you  enjoy  Greek  or  Roman  myths,  you  may  wish  to  explore  other  myths  as  well. 
North  America’s  Native  peoples  have  a great  many  myths  that  explain  the  origins 
of  many  things.  Challenge  yourself  to  find  stories  that  attempt  to  explain  the 
creation  of  some  aspect  of  the  world. 


Why  not  also  research  the  origins  of  your  family’s  name?  Many  family  names  are 
linked  to  mythological  characters  or  events.  Use  the  Internet  to  locate  information 
and  stories  relating  to  the  mythology  of  your  choice. 
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The  Romans  referred  to  their  supreme  god,  Jupiter,  as  Jove.  Early  in  the  1600s, 
the  English  passed  a law  that  writers  could  not  use  the  name  of  God  in  their 
plays.  So  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries  would  have  their  characters  refer 
to  Jove  rather  than  use  the  word  God. 

The  word  jovial,  meaning  good-hearted  and  cheerful,  comes  from  this  variant  of 
the  name  Jupiter.  If  the  word  jovial  is  not  one  that  you’ve  used  before,  why  not 
add  it  to  your  vocabulary  log? 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  discovered  how  the  Greeks  and  Romans  used  myths  to  explain 
their  physical  world.  In  reading  the  myth  “The  Face  in  the  Pool,”  you  added  some 
words  to  your  vocabulary  log.  You  learned  that  to  identify  the  protagonist  of  a story, 
you  need  to  look  for  the  person  who  undergoes  the  most  significant  character 
change.  In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  take  a closer  look  at  another  type  of  story  with 
which  you  are  probably  already  very  familiar. 


Gsson  3:  Fables 


fable 


a story  that  teaches 
a moral  lesson 


As  a child,  you  probably  listened  to  fables.  One  popular  fable  is  “The  Fox  and  the 
Grapes.” 


Section  1:  Storytelling 


Read  the  following  class  discussion  about  fables. 


r ^ 

Yeah,  my  parents 

used  to  read 

fables  to  me  all 

the  time  when  I 

was  a kid.  And 

^ V 

when  I could 

read,  I read  lots 

of  fables  on  my 

own.  I know 

tonnes  of  fables. 

I love  them. 

J 

Gee,  that's  a hard  question.  I 
know  so  many  fables.  It's  hard 
to  pick  one  I like  the  best. 


I wonder  why  people 
find  fables  so  enjoyable. 


Maybe  it's  because 
fables  are  very  short 
stories.  They  don't  take 
a lot  of  time  to  read.  Or 
maybe  it's  the  stories 
themselves  that  make 
them  interesting, 
because  each  fable 
contains  a message  about 
life.  In  a condensed  and 
entertaining  story, 
fables  give  you  advice  on 
how  to  live  your  life. 


That's  right.  Fables  are 
examples  of  allegories. 


Allegories?  Yikes! 
New  word  alert! 
Dare  I ask? 
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allegory 


a very  simple  story 
written  in  either 
prose  or  poetic 
form  that  is  meant 
to  teach  a lesson 
about  life 


Allegories  are  simple  narratives— prose  or  poetry— with  simple  characters  involved 
in  simple  plot  sequences.  However,  the  simplicity  is  only  on  the  surface  level  of 
meaning.  To  fully  appreciate  allegories,  you  need  to  look  deeper.  You  need  to 
consider  the  symbolic  level  of  meaning.  When  you  do,  you  come  to  realize  that  the 
characters,  the  significant  details,  and  the  plot  all  represent  something  on  the 
symbolic  level. 


id  fairy  tales  are  all  examples  of  allegories. 


Mr.  Haas:  Let’s  consider  how  fables  differ  from  myths.  What  do  you  know  about 
fables? 

Brandon:  Fables  aren’t  about  gods.  I know  that  much.  Aren’t  they  like  fairy  tales 
or  about  talking  animals? 

Chelsea:  The  purpose  of  most  myths  is  to  explain  elements  in  the  natural  world, 
isn’t  it?  Fables  deal  more  with  human  behaviour  and  not  the  natural  world. 


Lin:  Aren’t  fables  written  to  teach  a moral  lesson?  My  parents  used  to  read  to  me 
from  Aesop’s  Fables  when  1 was  much  younger,  and  all  the  tales  ended  with  a 
moral  to  the  story. 


symbol 


in  literature,  any 
character,  object, 
situation,  action,  or 
event  that  has  a 
second  meaning  in 
addition  to  its 
literal  meaning 


Mr.  Haas:  Very  good.  Fables  are  indeed  written  to  teach  moral  lessons  or  to  poke 
gentle  fun  at  human  behaviour.  And  yes,  the  characters  in  such  stories  are 
frequently  animals,  but  these  talking  animals  are  very  much  like  humans.  In 
fact,  they’re  used  as  symbols  of  the  different  types  of  people  and  their 
behaviour. 


We  should  also  remember  that  the  characters  in  fables  don’t  have  to  be 
animals.  They  can  be  people — simple  people  who  are  broad  character  types 
rather  than  unique  individuals. 
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Dominic:  I’m  sorry,  but  I don’t  understand  what  you  just  said.  What  do  you  mean 
when  you  say  that  they  are  types  rather  than  individuals? 


Mr,  Haas:  In  most  works  of  fiction,  the  authors  try  to  present  real  people  in  real 
situations.  They  seem  real  to  us  because  the  authors  have  given  them  truly 
human  character  traits.  They  are  individual;  they  are  unique.  They  have 
distinct  characteristics  that  distinguish  them  from  other  people.  In  fables  or 
allegories,  the  authors  do  not  attempt  to  create  unique  individuals.  They  use 
animals  or  humans  to  represent  broad  types  of  people.  For  example,  a 
particular  character  can  represent  wise  people.  Another  character  can  serve  to 
represent  naive  and  foolish  people.  To  emphasize  this  point,  writers  of 
allegories  often  present  the  characters  without  names. 


symbolize 


to  use  something 
concrete  to 
represent  or  stand 
for  something 
abstract 


setting 


the  time  and  place 
in  which  a story 
takes  place 


mood 


the  feelings  that  a 
piece  of  writing  or 
work  of  art  evokes 


Think  about  one  of  your  favourite  fables.  Retell  it  briefly  and,  as  you  do,  try  to 
identify  what  each  of  the  characters  represents  in  the  real  world  of  humans. 
What  does  the  plot  sequence  represent?  What  is  the  moral  message  of  the  fable 
you  have  chosen?  To  what  extent  do  you  agree  with  it? 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


The  famous  American  humorist  James  Thurber  is  one  of  the  best  modern 
examples  of  a writer  of  fables  whose  major  characters  are  humans  rather  than 
animals.  His  book  Fables  for  Our  Time  is  a delightful  and  humorous  collection  of 
allegorical  stories  that  focus  on  modern  issues  and  relationships. 


Now  you’ll  read  a modern  fable  called  “A  Rupee  Earned.”  As  you  read  this  fable  on 
page  275  of  Sightlines  10,  think  about  the  broad  personality  types  that  each  of  the 
characters  symbolizes. 

1.  Compare  the  opening  paragraph  of  “The  Face  in  the  Pool”  with  the  opening 
paragraph  of  “A  Rupee  Earned.” 

a.  What  different  settings  are  established? 

b.  What  different  moods  are  established? 

2.  Who  is  the  protagonist  of  “A  Rupee  Earned”?  Is  it  the  father  or  the  son?  Explain 
your  position  by  referring  to  specific  details  in  the  story  and  the  notes  on 
protagonist  in  the  previous  lesson. 
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3.  What  do  you  think  of  the  son’s  attitude  toward  work  and  money  at  the  beginning 
of  the  story? 


your  responses  with  those  in  the  AppendixpSectlon  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  143. 


At  the  climax  of  the  story,  did  you  notice  that  you  got  upset  with  the  father  throwing 
the  hard-earned  money  into  the  fire?  Did  you  notice  your  attitude  toward  the  son 
changing  when  he  learns  the  lesson  his  father  has  been  trying  to  teach  him? 


In  question  3,  you  were  asked  to  comment  personally  on  the  son’s  attitude 
toward  work  and  money.  In  your  journal,  expand  upon  your  thinking  by  making 
reference  to  someone  you  know  who  shares  a similar  attitude  to  that  of  the  son 
in  the  fable.  You  need  not  name  or  identify  the  person.  Focus  on  describing  that 
person  and  how  he  or  she  projects  a similar  attitude  toward  money  and  work  to 
the  one  the  son  does.  Remember  that  one  of  the  best  ways  of  bringing  your 


writing  to  life  is  by  telling  a story. 


Tone 


tone 


the  text  creator’s 
attitude  toward  the 
subject  matter  or 
audience 


To  more  fully  understand  the  underlying  messages  of  a work  of  literature,  it’s  often 
helpful  to  identify  the  tone  of  that  work.  Tone  is  the  author’s  attitude  toward  the 
subject  matter  or  focus  of  the  work. 


To  identify  the  tone,  you  must  ask  yourself,  “How  does 
the  author  feel  about  what  he  or  she  is  writing?” 


To  describe  tone,  you  use 

• positive  • 

• sarcastic  • 

• in  favour  of  • 

• irreverent  • 

• serious  • 

• mocking 


;e  words  such  as  these: 

• negative 

• reverent 

• opposed  to 

• formal 

• playful 


There  are  many  other  words  that  you  can  use  to  describe  the  tone  of  a text.  You  can 
use  these  words  to  describe  the  tone  of  any  text,  whether  it’s  written,  visual,  oral,  or 
multimedia. 


In  “A  Rupee  Earned,”  the  author’s  attitude  toward  the  young  son  is  quite  different 
from  his  attitude  toward  the  father.  The  way  in  which  you  can  prove  this  is  by 
looking  at  the  kinds  of  words  used  to  describe  each  character. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  2A  and  turn  to  the  Section  1 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  4.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


didactic  literature 


literature  written  to 
teach  a moral 
lesson 


The  purpose  of  fables  is  to  teach  moral  lessons.  When  a piece  of  literature,  such  as  a 
poem,  song,  story,  novel,  film,  or  play  is  created  specifically  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  or  advising  about  moral  or  proper  behaviour,  this  work  is  called  didactic. 
Didactic  literature  is  often  very  obvious,  to  the  point  that  it  may  explicitly  state 
what  the  moral  lesson  is. 

4.  What  do  you  think  are  the  moral  lessons  taught  in  “A  Rupee  Earned”?  Have  you 
heard  these  lessons  elsewhere— from  family,  friends,  or  other  literature?  Explain. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  144. 


Think  about  the  following  two  questions.  Then,  in  your  journal,  respond  to 
these  questions. 

• What  do  you  think  of  the  story  “A  Rupee  Earned”? 

• What  do  you  like  or  dislike  about  it?  Explain. 


To  what  extent  are  you  bothered  by  how  obvious  the  author  of  this  fable  makes 
the  moral  lesson?  Explain. 


By  now,  you  should  know  more  about  how  allegories  use  symbolism  to  teach  moral 
lessons.  You’ve  also  discovered  that  such  literature  is  referred  to  as  being  didactic.  Be 
on  the  lookout  for  other  literary  texts  that  you  feel  are  somewhat  didactic.  Many  TV 
shows— including  sitcoms  (situation  comedies)— have  become  didactic. 

Monitor  your  responses  to  such  attempts  to  influence  your  thinking  and  behaviour. 
You  should  also  consider  how  you  feel  about  the  literary  quality  of  such  works.  Do 
you  value  works  whose  messages  are  subtle,  or  do  you  prefer  works  that  come  out 
and  tell  you  explicitly  what  they  are  trying  to  teach? 

Now  you’ll  have  a close  look  at  a legend  that  was  written  very  close  to  home — a 
legend  that  attempts  to  explain  why  when  people  die,  they  stay  dead. 
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a traditional  story 
that  glorifies  a hero 
or  great  event 


North  America’s  Native  peoples  tell  their  own  stories  about  how  the  world  came  into 
being  and  why  things  are  the  way  they  are.  Such  stories  are  referred  to  as  legends. 
Every  culture  has  its  own  legends. 


Native  legends  are  similar  to  myths  In 
that  they  attempt  to  explain  not  only 
how  the  world  came  to  be  but  also  how 
the  natural  order  was  established. 


Read  “The  Last  Word”  by  Joseph  Bruchac  on  page  201  of  Sightlines  10.  As  you  read, 
think  about  the  ways  in  which  the  Old  Man  and  Old  Woman  resemble  everyday 
people.  Also  consider  the  ways  in  which  this  story  explains  why  the  world  is  the  way 
it  is. 


As  a reader,  you  should  remember  that  not 
every  story  is  for  everybody.  This  may  seem 
obvious,  but  every  once  in  a while  it  is 
Important  to  remind  yourself  of  this  fact. 

When  you  read  a story  or  view  a movie,  you  may 
respond  positively  or  negatively.  Your  response 
is  often  dependent  on  whether  or  not  you're 
part  of  the  intended  audience  for  that  work. 


1.  a.  Who  do  you  think  was  the  intended  audience  for  this  story?  In  other  words, 
who  would  most  enjoy  hearing  this  story?  Explain. 

b.  Did  you  enjoy  this  story?  Explain. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Native  myths  and  legends  follow  a number  of  patterns  and  serve  a variety  of 
purposes.  Frequently  in  such  stories,  the  teller  uses  repetition  of  a particular 
process  but  with  an  increasingly  important  development. 


2.  With  a partner  or  in  a group,  discuss  the  use  of  repetition  in  “The  Last  Word.” 
What  different  kinds  of  words  or  details  are  repeated?  What  is  the  effect  of  such 
repetition? 

It  might  be  helpful  to  organize  your  ideas  by  creating  a chart  in  your  notebook 
like  the  one  that  follows. 


Words,  Phrases,  Images, 
and  Ideas  Repeated 

Effects  of  the  Repetition 

3.  Legends  sometimes  attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  a culture’s  beliefs  and  values. 
What  origin  of  a belief  or  value  does  “The  Last  Word”  attempt  to  explain? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  4 on  page  144. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


One  of  the  more  popular  recurring  heroes  in 
Native  legends  is  the  Trickster  who  is  usually 
Raven  or  Spider. 

Tales  featuring  the  trickster  hero  often 
deal  with  the  ironic  and  unpleasant 
aspects  of  life.  Many  legends,  nevertheless, 
serve  positive  purposes  by  attempting  to 
explain  how  order  was  created  on  Earth  or  how  a belief  or 
value  came  into  being. 
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Irony 


The  story  “The  Last  Word”  can  be  said  to  end  on  an  extremely  ironic  note.  Soon  you 
will  be  asked  to  discuss  the  irony  in  the  ending.  To  prepare  you  for  this 
consideration,  it  may  be  helpful  to  review  what  you  know  about  irony. 

Irony  is  one  of  the  most  effective  tools  that  an  author  can  use  to  get  readers  to  think 
and  feel  about  life  or  about  people.  Irony  occurs  when  the  opposite  of  what  you 
expect  to  happen  does  happen. 

For  example,  it  is  ironic  when 

• a cheap  watch  outlasts  an  expensive  watch 

• a doctor  falls  sick 

• an  Olympic  swimmer  nearly  drowns  in  a bathtub 

• a mechanic’s  car  breaks  down  on  the  highway 

• a hairdresser  always  has  messy  hair 

• a cat  chases  a dog  away 

Can  you  think  of  other  situations  that  are  ironic?  Work  with  a partner  or  in  a group  if 
possible.  Try  to  come  up  with  real  events  that  have  involved  either  yourself  or 
someone  you  know.  Remember  that  the  ironic  event  does  not  have  to  be  sad  or 
tragic.  It  could  just  as  easily  be  humorous. 

As  you  read  the  newspaper  and  watch  or  listen  to  the  news,  be  aware  that  life  is  full 
of  ironies.  They  occur  all  the  time. 


So,  what’s  ironic  about  the  ending  of  “The  Last  Word”?  How  did  you  respond 
when  you  read  this  ending?  In  other  words,  how  did  you  feel — happy,  sad, 
contemplative,  satisfied,  amused,  serious?  Remember  that  a variety  of  emotions 
can  be  felt  in  response  to  certain  situations  or  endings. 

In  your  journal,  write  a thoughtful  entry  expressing  your  personal  response  to  the 
irony  in  the  ending  of  “The  Last  Word.” 


Urban  Legends 


Many  Canadians  have  been  raised  to  believe  that  anything  printed  in  a newspaper  or 
reported  on  TV  news  must  be  true.  But  can  you  or  should  you  really  completely  trust 
what  has  been  reported? 

You’ve  seen  that  through  the  ages,  stories,  myths,  and  legends  have  been  passed  on 
by  word  of  mouth  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  With  each  telling,  the  stories 
changed — sometimes  to  the  point  of  being  almost  unrecognizable  when  compared  to 
the  first  telling. 

With  the  advancements  in  the  information  and  communication  technologies  of 
today,  stories  are  passed  around  at  lightning  speed  over  great  distances.  And 
sometimes,  legends  or  tall  tales  actually  cross  over  into  the  world  of  fact  or 
non-fiction. 


A news  reporter  who  fails  to  verify  the  facts  may  inadvertently  report  a hoax  or  a 
joke  as  a true  happening.  What  happens  when  the  story  hits  the  news  media? 

We  know  that  with  every  new  telling  of  a story,  it  invariably  changes.  New  details 
are  added  to  give  the  story  more  credibility  or  to  make  it  more  colourful  and 
interesting.  An  urban  legend  is  created! 

When  urban  legends  are  reported  in  the  paper,  over  the  radio,  or  on  TV,  not  only  do 
they  receive  extensive  coverage,  they  are  also  given  legitimacy.  After  all,  if  you  saw  it 
on  TV  or  read  it  in  the  paper,  it  must  be  true,  right? 


Urban  legends  have  become  so  much  a part  of  our  culture  that  movies  have  been 
produced  and  books  written  on  the  subject.  There  are  many  websites  that  keep  track 
of  and  debunk  urban  myths. 

If  you  have  access  to  the  Internet,  check  out  some  websites  and  see  if  you  can  find  a 
story  that  you  thought  was  true  but  is  indeed  an  urban  legend.  Use  the  search  term 
urban  legends. 

Read  the  following  urban  legend  “The  Snake  in  the  Blanket.”  It  is  a good  example  of 
how  people  mix  facts  with  fiction.  Note  how  the  legend  changed  over  time. 
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The  Snake  in  the  Blanket 


The  urban  legend  sometimes  called  “The  Snake  in  the  Blanket”  pops  up  regularly, 
though  there  are  usually  significant  differences  in  the  details.  Nevertheless,  the  basic 
events  involved  are  recognizable  in  whatever  version  you  happen  to  hear.  Here  are 
three  of  them. 

Version  #1:  A middle-aged  woman  in  a community  in  northern  New  York  State 
was  shopping  for  a new  rug.  Going  to  a large  cut-rate  store,  well  known  in  the 
community,  she  found  some  hand-woven  rugs  that  she  thought  were  rather 
attractive.  They  were  imported  from  a country  in  Asia— perhaps  China,  though 
some  people  telling  the  story  insist  that  it  was  India  or  a Middle-Eastern  country 
like  Iran. 

The  woman  began  digging  through  the  pile  of  rugs,  looking  for  one  that  she  liked 
and  that  matched  the  colour  scheme  of  her  living  room.  Suddenly,  while  her 
hand  was  inside  one  of  the  rolled-up  rugs,  she  seemed  to  have  an  attack  of  some 
sort  and  fell,  unconscious,  to  the  floor. 

An  ambulance  was  called,  but  the  woman  was  dead  before  she  even  reached  the 
hospital.  When  the  police  arrived  on  the  scene,  they  carefully  went  through  the 
rugs;  and  in  one  of  them  they  found  a large  poisonous  snake  and,  swarming 
around  the  woman,  a number  of  newly  hatched  baby  snakes.  The  woman’s 
family  sued  the  store  involved  for  a huge  amount  of  money,  and,  according  to  the 
legend,  few  people  in  the  community  where  the  incident  occurred  continue  to 
shop  at  their  local  branch. 

Version  #2:  One  day  a woman  in  Maryland  was  shopping  for  sweaters  in  a 
department  store,  and  she  found  just  what  she  was  looking  for  on  sale.  She  took 
several  sweaters  into  a changing  room  and  began  trying  them  on.  When  she  put 
on  one  sweater,  she  felt  a prick  on  her  arm;  but,  thinking  it  was  just  the  plastic 
tie  holding  the  tag  on  that  had  poked  her,  she  continued  trying  on  other  sweaters 
and  forgot  all  about  it. 


Later  in  the  day,  however,  she  began  to  feel  unwell,  and  her  arm  became 
distinctly  sore.  When  she  looked  at  it  that  evening,  she  found  that  it  was  very  red 
and  swollen.  The  woman’s  husband  became  concerned  and,  when  his  wife 
began  to  feel  faint,  he  rushed  her  to  the  hospital — where  she  nearly  died. 

When  the  woman  was  released  from  the  hospital,  she  and  her  husband  spent  a 
day  retracing  her  steps  to  try  to  discover  what  had  happened  to  her.  When  they 
came  to  the  sweaters  she  had  tried  on,  they  went  through  them  and  began  to 
find  tiny  snakes  wriggling  around  among  them.  Apparently  the  sweaters  had 
been  imported  from  Asia,  and  a snake  must  have  laid  her  eggs  in  them  before 
they  left  that  part  of  the  world.  The  eggs,  it  seems,  had  hatched. 

Version  #3:  A woman  in  New  York  City  was  shopping  for  a Persian  rug  when  she 
suddenly  had  a sort  of  seizure.  She  was  already  dead  when  the  paramedics 
arrived;  but  when  they  got  her  to  the  hospital,  somebody  noticed  a small  sting 
on  one  of  her  fingers.  This  led  the  authorities  back  to  the  department  store  where 
the  woman  had  been  shopping.  Upon  going  through  the  rugs,  they  found  a bug; 
in  some  versions  of  the  story  it  was  a spider  while  in  others  it  was  a fly  of  some 
sort. 

When  the  bug  was  identified,  it  was  found  to  be  poisonous  and,  sure  enough,  an 
autopsy  revealed  that  the  woman  had  died  from  its  venom.  Apparently  after  this 
story  got  around,  people  began  avoiding  the  store  involved;  some  even  returned 
merchandise  they’d  bought  recently— especially  Persian  rugs. 

Variations  on  “The  Snake  in  the  Blanket”  story  abound.  Some  versions  have  the 
snake  making  its  way  through  the  lining  of  a coat  where  it  had  been  trapped.  In  one, 
rather  different,  version,  a young  couple  buy  a new  mattress,  but  return  it  because  it 
seems  much,  much  lumpier  than  an  expensive  new  mattress  should  be.  The 
mattress,  which  had  been  manufactured  in  a South  American  country,  turns  out  to 
contain  a live  anaconda  (a  very  large,  non-poisonous  snake)  that  had  accidentally 
been  sewn  inside  it.  In  some  versions  of  this  urban  legend,  the  animal  involved  isn’t 
even  a snake;  instead,  it’s  a poisonous  spider. 

4.  How  did  the  legend’s  facts  change  between  the  first  and  the  third  versions?  To 
what  do  you  attribute  the  changes  that  occurred? 

5.  How  would  you  react  if  you  heard  or  read  this  story  in  the  news  media  as 
opposed  to  hearing  it  from  a friend?  Which  would  you  most  likely  believe? 
Explain. 

6.  What  kinds  of  discussions  do  you  think  arise  from  stories  like  “The  Snake  in  the 
Blanket”? 

7.  What  role  do  you  feel  the  media  played  in  the  creation  of  this  urban  legend? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  4 on  page  145. 
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Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  2A  and  turn  to  the  Section  1 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  5.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  In  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


Think  about  how  you  feel  when  you  discover  that  something  you  have  read  in 
the  newspaper  or  have  seen  on  the  TV  news  is  not  true.  Has  this  ever  happened 
to  you?  What  did  you  think,  and  how  did  you  feel  about  this?  Do  you  believe  that 
the  news  media  have  a responsibility  to  verify  their  stories  before  reporting  them? 
Explain. 


Through  reading  the  legend  “The  Last  Word,”  you  examined  the  various  purposes  for 
which  such  stories  are  written  and  you  considered  the  importance  of  identifying  the 
intended  audience  of  a work.  During  your  study  of  urban  legends,  you  were  asked  to 
look  carefully  at  language  and  try  to  distinguish  between  details  that  are  factual  and 
those  that  are  not. 


In  this  lesson,  you  also  reviewed  how  irony  works.  Be  alert  for  examples  of  irony  in 
the  news,  in  movies  or  television,  and  in  your  reading.  When  ironies  occur,  you 
cannot  help  but  think  more  deeply  about  life  and  about  the  kind  of  world  you  live  in. 


Section  1:  Storytelling 


Myths,  fables,  and  legends  tell  incredible  stories  for  a variety  of  purposes.  Myths 
explain  elements  of  the  natural  world,  legends  explain  how  the  order  of  things  came 
to  be,  and  fables  teach  us  to  live  and  interact  correctly  with  each  other. 

In  the  next  section,  you  will  turn  your  attention  to  another  kind  of  storyteller.  These 
storytellers  are  the  autobiographical  or  memoir  writers — those  who  tell  true  stories 
and  true  accounts  of  their  own  lives. 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  2A,  and  complete 
the  remaining  questions  for  this  section. 
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In  this  section,  you’ll  examine  a series  of  true 
stories  about  real  people  in  real-life  situations.  As 
you  consider  these  anecdotes,  memoirs,  or 
autobiographical  excerpts,  you’ll  look  at  why  the 
stories  are  being  told  in  the  first  place — their 
purpose. 

By  looking  closely  at  the  way  in  which  the 
purpose  is  accomplished,  you  can  identify  the 
intended  audience  that  the  authors  wish  to  reach. 
Your  next  task  is  to  analyze  the  structure  of  the 
story  to  better  appreciate  how  the  ideas  and 
feelings  are  effectively  presented. 

Once  you’ve  done  this,  you  can  then  apply  what 
you’ve  learned  by  writing  your  own  personal 
narrative  or  anecdote. 


/J 


^ esson  1:  Tone,  Voice,  Purpose,  and 
I . Audience 


vocal  tone 


the  use  of  pitch  and 
volume  to  reflect 
emotion  while 
speaking 


Verbal  communication  is  not  just  words.  When  you  talk,  you  vary  your  vocal  tone  to 
help  communicate  your  thoughts  and  feelings  to  your  audience.  The  words  that  you 
choose  will  also  convey  a particular  tone.  Through  the  words  you  choose  when 
speaking  or  writing,  you  indicate  your  feelings  about  your  subject— and  your  attitude 
toward  your  audience.  For  example,  you  may  sound  pleased  or  dissatisfied, 
courteous  or  abrupt,  respectful  or  rude,  funny  or  serious,  sincere  or  sly. 


Mr.  Haas:  When  we  speak,  we  don’t  always  use  the  same  tone  of  voice,  do  we? 
No,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  we  utilize  a variety  of  voices.  Can  you  give  me 
examples  of  the  different  voices  or  tones  that  we  use?  For  each  voice,  you 
should  also  give  me  a context  or  situation  in  which  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
use  that  tone  of  voice. 
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Lin:  When  I speak  to  people  who  are  older  than  I am,  I use  a polite  or  respectful 
tone  of  voice. 


Chelsea:  When  I’m  joking  around  with  my  friends,  I use  a playful  or  humorous 
tone  of  voice. 

Dominic:  When  a speeder  is  being  questioned  by  the  police,  he  or  she  may  use  a 
nervous  or  frightened  tone  of  voice. 

Brandon:  When  Dominic  is  talking  to  his  girlfriend,  he  uses  a syrupy  voice. 

Mr.  Haas:  What  does  that  mean? 

Brandon:  He  speaks  so  sweetly  and  so  gentlemanly.  Quite  different,  by  the  way,  to 
the  voice  he  uses  with  the  guys  after  school. 

Dominic:  Right  now,  I would  like  to  use  an  angry  tone  of  voice  with  Brandon.  I do 
not  talk  sweetly  to  my  girlfriend!  I just  talk  normally  with  her. 

Brandon:  That’s  what  you  think.  You  should  hear  yourself. 

Mr.  Haas:  Good  point.  In  day-to-day  conversation,  we  can  often,  but  not  always, 
determine  a speaker’s  tone  or  attitude  by  listening  to  the  intonation— the 
emotion  behind  the  words.  But  to  be  more  certain,  we  need  to  do  more.  The 
only  way  to  confirm  or  refute  whether  Dominic  is  speaking  sweetly  is  by 
looking  at  the  choice  of  words  that  he  uses.  We  need  to  identify  some  key 
words  and  determine  what  they  convey  about  the  speaker’s — or  writer’s — 
attitude  or  tone. 


memoir 


an  autobiographical 
writing  of  someone 
who  has  reached  a 
level  of  distinction 
or  fame 


You’re  about  to  read  an  excerpt  from  a memoir  called  My  Left  Foot.  What  flashes 
through  your  mind  when  you  read  the  title  My  Left  Foott  Make  a series  of  predictions 
about  what  you  think  this  story  will  be  about.  Remember  that  there  are  no  wrong 
answers. 

Read  the  excerpt  from  the  memoir  My  Left  Foot  by  Christy  Brown,  beginning  on  page 
71  of  Sightlines  10.  As  you  read,  focus  on  how  the  author  tells  his  story.  By  the  end  of 
this  reading  and  analysis,  you’ll  have  come  to  terms  with  the  author’s  tone,  purpose, 
and  audience. 

1.  a.  Now  that  you’ve  read  the  story,  consider  how  your  predictions  compare  to  the 
story  itself.  Were  any  of  your  predictions  close? 


b.  How  do  you  feel  when  your  predictions  are  completely  wrong?  How  do  you 
feel  when  your  predictions  are  right  on?  Explain. 
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2.  Reread  the  first  three  paragraphs  of  the  memoir.  How  would  you  describe  the 
manner  in  which  Christy  Brown  relates  the  details  and  events?  To  what  extent  is 
this  manner  maintained  throughout  the  excerpt? 


voice 


the  way  you  sound 
in  writing;  the 
personal  and 
recognizable  style 
of  a writer 


3.  Somewhere  around  the  middle  of  the  memoir,  the  voice  seems  to  change 
dramatically.  Can  you  identify  where  exactly?  Describe  the  ways  in  which  the 
voice  and  the  vocabulary  change. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  145. 


Mr.  Haas:  People  tell  the  stories  of  their  own  lives  for  a number  of  reasons.  Can 
you  suggest  what  different  purposes  such  storytellers  might  have? 

Lin:  The  most  obvious  purpose  might  be  to  entertain  by  telling  a good  story. 

Dominic:  Some  people  write  about  themselves  to  get  something  off  their  chest.  To 
vent  or  set  the  record  straight.  To  tell  the  truth. 

Lin:  Yeah,  right.  Some  autobiographies  are  more  fiction  than  the  phoniest  novels. 
The  celebrities  just  want  to  promote  themselves  as  legends  in  their  own  time. 

Brandon:  Don’t  some  people  write  about  themselves  and  their  problems  to  help 
other  people  who  may  be  having  the  same  kinds  of  issues  in  their  lives? 

Chelsea:  1 agree.  Some  people  share  how  they  have  overcome  difficulties  in  their 
lives  to  inspire  others  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Haas:  1 like  what  you  have  all  shared.  Not  only  have  you  identified  the  various 
purposes  that  are  served  through  such  true  stories,  but  you  have  also  identified 
the  intended  audiences  for  such  works.  These  are  important  considerations  to 
make  whenever  we  look  at  a piece  of  literature  or  media. 
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4.  Why  did  Christy  Brown  write  his  life  story?  What  do  you  think  he  wanted  to 
accomplish? 


Y Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix^  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  146.  ^ 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  2A  and  turn  to  the  Section  2 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  1.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


Christy  Brown’s  memoir  My  Left  Foot  has  inspired  countless 
numbers  of  readers.  It  tells  of  his  struggles  with  cerebral  palsy,  a 
condition  under  which  the  only  part  of  his  body  that  he  had 
control  over  was  his  left  foot.  His  family  stubbornly  refused  to  give 
up  on  Christy,  and  it  wasn’t  until  he  was  ten  years  old  that  he 
showed  any  sign  that  his  brain  was  active.  Despite  his 
considerable  handicaps,  Christy  did  manage  to  read  and— most  of 
all— to  write.  Not  only  did  he  write  novels  and  books  of  poetry,  he 
was  also  a successful  artist— and  all  with  his  left  foot. 

Christy  Brown’s  inspirational  memoir  was  turned  into  a highly 
acclaimed  feature  film  in  1989.  It  won  Oscars  for  best  actor  (Daniel 
Day-Lewis)  and  for  best  actress  (Brenda  Pricker) . It  was  also 
nominated  for  best  picture,  best  director,  and  best  screenplay.  Your 
local  video  store  should  have  a copy  of  this  wonderful  movie,  and 
it  is  often  replayed  on  TV. 


! Section  2:  True  Stories  and  Anecdotes 

1 


The  excerpt  from  the  memoir  My  Left  Foot  records  a moment  when  something 
important  changed  for  the  author.  Many  people  experience  such  moments  in 
their  lives.  The  change  may  not  necessarily  be  as  dramatic  or  as  important  as  the 
one  shared  in  this  excerpt,  but  it  may  be. 

Write  about  a moment  or  an  event  when  something  changed  in  your  life.  Deal 
firstly  with  what  your  life  was  like  before  that  moment.  Then  deal  with  the  event 
that  caused  the  change.  Finally,  describe  how  things  have  changed  for  you 
because  of  that  moment. 


Remember  that  this  is  personal  writing.  No  one  else  need  see  what  it  is  that  you 
have  written.  But  the  process  of  thinking  and  writing  about  such  matters  is  an 
important  and  healthy  one. 


In  this  lesson,  you  have  read  a memoir.  You  learned  about  the  purposes  of  such 
autobiographical  writings  and  their  intended  audiences.  You  also  looked  carefully  at 
how  the  author  changed  his  voice  to  mark  a change  in  his  life.  In  your  journal,  you 
wrote  autobiographically  about  a moment  in  your  life  when  things  changed  for  you. 

The  selection  you’ll  read  in  Lesson  2 is  also  an  autobiographical  account.  It 
celebrates  the  role  that  certain  individuals  can  play  in  our  early  development. 


esson  2:  Organization  and  (Structure 


r 


Lesson  2 deals  with  the  importance  of  organizing  a 
piece  of  writing  to  make  it  more  effective.  Most  works 
of  non-fiction  have  something  to  say.  Even  short 
autobiographical  works  will  have  at  least  one  main 
point  to  make.  To  succeed  in  making  that  point,  it  is 
essential  to  include  sufficient  supportive  details  to  bring 
the  idea  to  life  and  to  be  convincing. 
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The  details  and  the  telling  of  an  effective  story  must  be  organized  so  there  is  a logical 
and  coherent  structure. 


coherence 


: the  arrangement  of 
[ ideas  in  a clear 
! order  so  that  one 
j idea  moves 
f smoothly  to  the 
: next 


organizational 

structure 


the  way  in  which 
the  details  of  a 
work  are  presented 


evocative 


! 

I able  to  call  forth  or 
! recreate 

I imaginatively  real 
[ experiences 


Chelsea:  What  do  you  mean  by  coherent! 

Lin:  He  means  that  it  has  to  make  sense.  There  is  an  order  to  it. 

Dominic:  Does  that  mean  that  the  story  has  to  be  told  in  the  order  that  things 
happened — like  chronological  order? 

Mr.  Haas:  Sometimes  it  does,  but  often  it  doesn’t.  Some  writers  may  choose  to 
begin  with  the  end  and  then  go  back  to  the  beginning  to  tell  the  whole  story. 
Other  writers  may  start  in  the  middle  and  then  work  backwards  before  dealing 
with  the  ending. 

Chelsea:  Is  that  all  that  coherence  deals  with?  The  order  in  which  events  are 
related? 

Mr.  Haas:  No.  Coherence  also  deals  with  the  organizational  structure  of  a work— 
its  arrangement  and  presentation  of  ideas  and  events.  Are  the  ideas  or  details 
developed  or  described  in  such  a manner  that  they  are  clear  to  the  reader? 

Lin:  So  that  means  the  details  supporting  the  idea  have  to  be  clear  and  effective 
and  appropriate. 

Mr.  Haas:  I would  also  add  evocative  to  your  list.  The  details  need  to  paint  a 
picture,  as  it  were,  to  make  things  clearer  to  the  reader.  If  something  is 
coherent,  it  succeeds  in  communicating  its  major  point  or  purpose. 


Describe  someone  in  your  life— other  than  a parent — who  has  had  a positive 
influence  on  your  character  or  sense  of  who  you  are.  Begin  with  a physical 
description  of  this  person.  Then  relate  a short  anecdote  that  brings  to  life  what 
this  person  is  or  was  like.  Then  consider  the  ways  in  which  this  person 
succeeded  in  having  a positive  influence  on  you. 


Have  you  thanked  this  person  for  whatever  it  is  that  he  or  she  has  done?  If  not, 
remember  that  it  is  never  too  late  to  express  appreciation  and  gratitude. 


Read  the  memoir  “Mrs.  Bertha  Flowers”  beginning  on  page  212  in  Sightlines  10.  As 
you  read,  pay  careful  attention  to  how  the  main  idea  or  point  of  the  memoir  is 
developed. 

To  bring  the  characters  and  the  events  related  in  this  memoir  to  life,  the  author, 
Maya  Angelou,  uses  a number  of  colourful  and  evocative  words. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  2A  and  turn  to  the  Section  2 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  2.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


1.  a.  What  impression  did  you  get  of  Mrs.  Flowers  from  reading  the  first  five 
paragraphs  of  the  memoir? 

b.  Is  this  the  kind  of  person  that  you  would  like  to  meet?  Explain. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  146. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Maya  Angelou’s  real  name  is  Marguerite  Johnson.  Maya  Angelou  is  one  of  North 
America’s  most  highly  respected  writers.  She  even  read  a poem  at  Bill  Clinton’s 
inauguration  ceremony  in  1993.  She  was  born  on  April  4,  1928,  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  She  has  written  a five-volume  autobiography.  This  excerpt  comes  from 
the  first  and  most  popular  volume,  / Know  Why  the  Caged  Bird  Sings,  which  deals 
with  her  childhood  and  her  life  up  to  her  sixteenth  birthday. 

Maya  Angelou’s  autobiography  was  turned  into  a TV  movie  in  1979.  It  featured 
Constance  Good  as  Maya  and  Madge  Sinclair  as  Miss  Flowers.  It  is  occasionally 
re-broadcast  on  television. 
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Mr.  Haas:  What  do  you  think  the  main  idea  of  the  story  is?  To  answer  this,  you 
need  to  go  beyond  the  details  of  the  story  and  say  something  about  life,  or 
about  people  in  general,  that  this  story  demonstrates. 

Lin:  That’s  such  an  easy  question.  Maya  Angelou  tells  us  outright  what  the  most 
important  idea  is. 

Brandon:  That  it’s  important  to  read  good  books? 

Mr.  Haas:  Yes,  that’s  a point  that  is  made;  but  is  that  the  most  important  point?  Is 
there  something  more? 

Chelsea:  Angelou  tells  us  more  in  the  second-last  paragraph.  There  we  learn  that 
Mrs.  Flowers  made  a huge  difference  in  the  author’s  life  because  Mrs.  Flowers 
liked  Marguerite  for  who  she  was.  She  noticed  Marguerite,  and  that  made  the 
difference  for  her. 

Mr.  Haas:  Good,  but  now  generalize  that  to  reflect  the  larger  meaning  or  relevance 
to  people. 

Lin:  Being  noticed  and  being  liked  or  accepted  for  who  and  what  we  are  can  make 
a big  difference  in  our  lives. 

Mr.  Haas:  I couldn’t  have  said  it  better  myself. 


2.  What  details  support  the  development  of  the  main  idea  that  liking  and  accepting 
someone  can  make  a positive  difference  in  that  person’s  life? 

3.  Briefly  describe  the  organizational  structure  used  in  this  excerpt.  In  other  words, 
in  what  order  and  manner  are  the  details  presented? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  146. 


fc _ Klffl 
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DID  YOU  KNOW?  • 


The  memoir  “Mrs.  Bertha  Flowers”  is  from  the  book  / Know  Why  the  Caged  Bird 
Sings.  The  title  of  the  book  came  from  the  poem  “Sympathy”  by  Paul  Lawrence 
Dunbar. 


allusion 


a reference  to 
persons  or  details 
from  mythology, 
the  Bible,  history, 
literature,  or 
current  events 


The  title  of  Maya  Angelou’s  most  recent  book  A Song  Flung  Up  to  Heaven  comes 
from  this  same  poem. 

You  may  wish  to  read  “Sympathy.”  You  can  find  it  on  the  Internet.  Use  a search 
engine  and  the  keywords  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar  Sympathy. 


The  selection  “Mrs.  Bertha  Flowers”  contains  three  allusions 
to  classic  literature. 


• Charles  Dickens’s  Tale  of  Tivo  Cities 

• Charles  Dickens’s  Oliver  Twist 

• the  Anglo-Saxon  epic  Beowolf 

Using  the  Internet,  research  any  one  of  these  three  allusions. 


In  this  lesson,  your  learning  focused  on  the  way  in  which 
ideas  and  emotions  are  organized  and  presented  to  readers. 

In  identifying  details  that  are  especially  effective  in  bringing  characters  to  life,  you 
worked  on  vocabulary  development  and  using  context  clues  to  determine  the 
meanings  of  words.  You  also  practised  expressing  the  main  idea  of  a literary  text. 


In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  use  all  that  you’ve  discovered  about  autobiographical 
writing  to  write  your  own  personal  anecdote. 
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So  far  in  this  module,  you’ve  looked  at  storytelling  from  a number  of  angles.  In 
Section  1,  you  saw  how  ancient  people  told  stories  to  make  sense  of  their  world.  You 
discovered  that  the  purpose  of  relating  fables  is  to  teach  moral  lessons. 

You  even  examined  modern-day  urban  legends,  which  are  often  mistaken  for  true 
stories.  In  the  first  two  lessons  of  Section  2,  the  discussion  focused  on 
autobiographical  stories— true  stories  that  are  told  to  entertain,  inform,  and  inspire. 


personal 

narrative 


a true  retelling  of  a 
significant  incident 
in  the  author’s  life 
and  development 


anecdote 


a story  about  a 
specific  single 
incident  that  is 
important  or 
interesting  to  relate 


Now  it’s  your  turn  to  get  autobiographical  and  use  the  skills  and  knowledge  you’ve 
been  working  on  to  relate  a personal  narrative  or  anecdote.  To  make  your  task 
easier,  it  might  be  helpful  to  look  at  a model  of  such  writing. 

In  a moment,  you’ll  examine  an  excerpt  from  the  memoir  of  Joseph  Lelyveld  called 
“Move  Your  Shadow.”  You  can  use  this  excerpt  as  a model  for  creating  your  own 
personal  narratives. 


True  Anecdotes 


Chelsea:  Does  that  mean  we  have  to  write  a story  just  like  the  model  we’re  going 
to  read? 

Lin:  1 know  that  models  are  supposed  to  help,  but  1 don’t  like  having  to  copy 
someone  else’s  way  of  doing  this.  I’d  rather  be  creative  and  come  up  with  my 
own  way. 

Dominic:  Actually,  I don’t  mind  being  given  a model.  It  gives  me  a starting  point 
or  a general  idea  of  what  my  work  should  look  like. 

Mr.  Haas:  I hear  all  of  your  concerns,  and  yes,  you’re  all  correct  and  justified  in 
your  feelings.  Models  are  guides;  they  provide  examples.  They  don’t  prescribe 
what  you  have  to  do.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I would  not  be  disappointed  if  your 
writing  and  presentation  are  totally  different  from  the  model— if  what  you 
choose  to  do  is  purposeful  and  effective. 

Chelsea:  What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  Haas:  What  this  means  is  that  you  cannot  ignore  what  the  model  does  well 
and  go  ahead  and  create  something  that  is  not  effective  in  communicating 
what  you  want  to  say.  If,  however,  you  purposefully  choose  not  to  follow  the 
model  because  you  have  a more  effective  approach,  then  that  is  fine— and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  more  desirable  than  merely  following  the  pattern  pre-established 
in  the  model. 


O 


Read  “Move  Your  Shadow,”  the  excerpt  from  the  memoir  of  Joseph  Lelyveld.  It 
begins  on  page  337  in  Sightlines  10.  Pay  careful  attention  to  how  this  personal 
narrative  is  related.  You  may  wish  to  imitate  the  author’s  style  and  approach  in 
writing  your  own  anecdote. 


1.  a.  In  the  first  paragraph,  what  kinds  of  details  does  the  author  provide  to  bring 
the  time  and  setting  to  life? 

b.  What  else  does  the  author  do  to  hook  the  reader  into  wanting  to  know  more? 
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2.  a.  What  do  you  notice  about  the  number  and  length  of  the  sentences  in  the  first 
paragraph? 

b.  What  effect  does  this  create  in  you,  the  reader? 


% Compare  your  responses  with  those  inTthe  Appendix,  Section  2:  Les^n  3 on  page  147.  ^ 


Mr.  Haas:  Look  carefully  at  how  this  story  is  told~its  style.  What  do  you  notice, 
for  example,  about  the  voice  that  comes  through  in  the  telling  of  the  story? 

Lin:  The  first  paragraph  is  powerful.  It  really  hooked  me.  It  almost  felt  like  I was 
there. 

Chelsea:  There  is  a real  contrast  between  the  first  paragraph  and  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  story.  The  first  paragraph  seems  really  personal  and  emotional.  The  rest 
of  the  story  seems  almost  objective.  The  narrator  seems  to  turn  cold,  and  he 
objectively  relates  a lot  of  details,  events,  and  dialogue. 

Dominic:  You’re  right!  After  the  first  paragraph,  his  emotions  are  totally 

understated.  I know  what  he  is  probably  feeling,  but  he  never  really  tells  us. 

Brandon:  Hey,  what  about  the  last  paragraph?  He  gets  personal  and  emotional 
again.  It’s  as  if  he’s  commenting  on  the  importance  of  the  incident  in  his  life. 

Mr.  Haas:  You’ve  succeeded  in  identifying  the  purposeful  choices  that  the  author 
has  made  to  increase  the  impact  and  effectiveness  of  his  story.  The  emotional 
and  personal  introductory  and  concluding  paragraphs  serve  as  a frame  for  the 
objectively  reported  details  of  the  incident.  The  author  also  intentionally 
understates  the  emotions  he’s  feeling  and  his  state  of  mind.  Why  is  this 
effective? 

Chelsea:  By  understating  the  feelings  in  the  middle  paragraphs,  the  author  leaves 
it  up  to  us  to  fill  in  the  gaps  and  say  what  he  has  chosen  not  to  say. 
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chronological 


arranged  according 
to  time 


flashback 


a narrative  device 
in  which  the  author 
shares  an  incident 
from  the  past 


immediacy 


the  feeling  that  you 
are  present  in  the 
immediate  area 
being  described 


insight 


an  important  new 
observation  about 
life  or  about  people 


suspense 


the  anticipation  felt 
by  a reader  or 
viewer  in  wanting 
to  know  what  will 
happen  next 


Tips  on  Writing  a Personal  Narrative 

Choose  an  effective  ordering  and  organization  of  events.  Will  you 
begin  at  the  beginning,  the  middle,  or  the  end?  Decide  what 
would  be  most  effective  in  hooking  and  keeping  your  reader’s 
attention.  You  may  choose  to  relate  the  events  chronologically,  or 
you  may  wish  to  move  back  and  forth  in  time  through  the  use  of 
flashbacks.  When  you  relate  events  chronologically,  you  arrange 
them  according  to  time,  with  the  earliest  events  reported  first  and 
later  events  following  in  order.  When  you  relate  events  through 
the  use  of  flashbacks,  you  share  with  the  audience  incidents  from 
the  past,  which  enables  the  reader  or  viewer  to  better  appreciate 
or  understand  a conflict  faced  or  choice  made  later  in  the  story. 

Use  colourful  language  that  appeals  to  the  senses.  When  you  appeal  to  the  five 
senses,  you  create  a sense  of  immediacy  for  the  reader.  This  is  best  accomplished 
through  language  that  appeals  directly  to  the  senses. 

Provide  enough  details  to  bring  the  setting  to  life.  Deal  with  time  and  place.  The 
details  should  serve  to  create  mood  or  atmosphere.  Mood  is  created  through  the 
description  of  the  setting. 

Have  something  to  say.  Your  narrative  should  have  a point.  What  observation  or 
insight  about  life  or  about  people  do  you  wish  to  share  through  the  relating  of  the 
personal  narrative? 

Most  good  authors  don’t  moralize.  They 
don’t  set  out  to  tell  people  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong.  They  avoid  being  didactic. 

What  good  writers  do,  however,  is  share 
their  observations  and  insights.  Their  works 
reflect  what  they  have  learned  and  what  they 
wish  to  share  about  life  and  about  people. 

Hook  the  reader.  Create  suspense  by 
purposefully  presenting  your  narrative  in 
such  a way  as  to  get  the  reader  to  want  to 
continue  reading.  In  other  words,  don’t 
reveal  the  important  details  too  soon.  Save 
them  for  the  end. 

When  the  reader  or  viewer  is  manipulated  into  wanting  to  know  more,  the  author 
has  succeeded  in  creating  suspense.  It’s  a feeling  of  anticipation  that  something 
important  or  interesting  is  about  to  be  revealed. 
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The  best  way  to  hook  or  connect  with  your  reader  is  to  consider  what  the  reader 
may  have  in  common  with  you.  The  reader  needs  to  be  able  to  identify  with  the 
thoughts,  emotions,  and  situations  that  you’re  relating. 

In  other  words,  your  personal  narrative  cannot  only  be  about  yourself.  It  must  also 
have  relevance  to  others  that  comes  from  common  or  shared  experiences. 


understatement 


saying  or  revealing 
less  than  is  actually 
the  case 


Don’t  say  everything.  Leave  some  things  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 
Understatement  is  often  more  effective  than  exaggeration. 

Understatement  is  saying  less  than  is  actually  the  case.  Exaggeration  is  saying  more 
than  is  the  case.  We  tend  to  dismiss  and  even  laugh  at  exaggerations.  Such  is  not  the 
case  with  understatement.  When  used  effectively,  this  device  compels  the  reader  to 
join  in  the  creative  process  and  fill  in  the  missing  details. 


Consider  your  purpose,  audience,  and  voice.  Consider  the  following  questions: 


• Why  are  you  telling  this  personal  story? 

• What  point  do  you  want  to  make? 

• For  whom  are  you  writing? 

• Who  would  most  enjoy  or  most  benefit  from  your  personal  narrative? 

• What  tone  or  voice  will  you  use  in  telling  your  story — for  example,  serious, 
playful,  angry,  grateful,  sincere,  or  whimsical? 


Create  and  follow  a plan.  Get  organized  by  brainstorming  all  the  details  and  events 
that  you  may  wish  to  use  in  your  narrative.  Then  choose  an  order  to  place  them  in. 
Leave  out  lesser  details  and  events  that  do  not  add  to  the  effectiveness  or  impact  of 
your  personal  narrative.  Before  writing,  you  should  have  a rough  outline  to  work 
from  to  create  your  first  draft. 
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Share  your  first  draft  with  someone  who  is  willing  to  give  you  constructive  feedback. 


Here  are  some  questions  that  will  help  guide  the  constructive  feedback: 

• Does  the  incident  that  I relate  help  you  to  understand  something  more  about 
me  or  my  values  or  beliefs? 

• Does  the  order  in  which  I present  events  make  sense?  Is  my  organization 
coherent? 

• Is  there  anything  boring  or  unnecessary  in  my  narrative  that  I could  or  should 
leave  out? 

• Do  the  details  or  the  descriptions  in  my  narrative  help  you  to  visualize  the 
scene?  Do  the  descriptions  make  you  feel  like  you  are  there,  witnessing  the 
events,  sensations,  and  emotions  first-hand?  Are  the  descriptions  memorable? 

• Are  there  any  grammatical  errors  that  I should  correct  in  my  second  draft? 

• Are  there  parts  in  my  narrative  that  could  use  more  vivid  or  effective  words? 


In  your  journal,  consider  how  you  approached  writing  assignments  in  the  past. 
What  strategies  did  you  use?  Did  you  have  a plan?  Did  you  consider  your 
purpose,  audience,  and  voice?  Did  you  begin  with  a specific,  significant  point 
that  you  wished  to  make? 


If  you  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  using  prewriting  strategies,  consider  why 
using  such  strategies  will  result  in  more  effective  writing.  Which  strategies  will 
you  work  on  to  improve  the  quality  of  your  work? 
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In  this  lesson,  you  learned  how  to  use  a model  for  your  own  writing.  Hopefully,  you 
realized  that  you  do  not  have  to  slavishly  follow  the  model  but  rather  use  it  as  a 
starting  point.  You  considered  a number  of  different  organizational  structures  for 
your  writing,  and  you  learned  more  about  how  to  create  suspense  and  use 
understatement  for  greater  effect. 

In  Lesson  4,  you’re  going  to  look  closely  at  how  sentences  work  and  learn  how  to 
edit  for  punctuation. 
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When  you  write,  you’re  attempting  to  communicate  with  others.  To  communicate 
clearly  and  effectively  with  others,  you  need  to  understand  how  words  are  put 
together  to  convey  ideas,  feelings,  beliefs,  opinions,  and  experiences. 
Communication  does  not  just  happen. 


Section  2:  True  Stories  and  Anecdotes 


Chelsea:  Is  that  true?  When  I talk,  I don’t  really  think  about  what  I am  going  to 
say.  Usually,  I just  say  it. 


Mr.  Haas:  But  what  about  when  you  write?  Do  the  ideas  and  sentences  come  as 
easily  as  when  you  talk,  or  do  you  experience  difficulty  expressing  what  it  is 
that  you  want  to  say? 

Dominic:  I find  it  really  hard  to  put  on  paper  what  I want  to  say.  I keep  correcting 
myself  and  repeating  myself  and  jumping  back  and  forth  between  ideas  and 
completing  thoughts  long  after  I’ve  introduced  them.  If  it  wasn’t  for  my 
computer,  I don’t  know  what  I would  do. 

Lin:  I find  it  really  hard  to  get  started.  I must  rewrite  my  first  sentence  or 
paragraph  a hundred  times  before  I go  any  further. 


Chelsea:  I never  worry  about  what  I say  verbally,  but  I sure  do  fret  about  writing 
things  down. 

Mr.  Haas:  Yes,  what  you  have  been  sharing  are  the  basic  differences  between 
verbal  and  written  communication.  We  tend  to  have  fewer  problems 
communicating  when  we  speak.  Why  is  that? 

Brandon:  Well,  for  one  thing,  we  don’t  have  to  worry  about  spelling  and  sentence 
structure.  Sentence  fragments!  We  don’t  worry  about  losing  marks  for  not 
speaking  in  complete  sentences. 

Dominic:  And  we  can  use  slang  when  we  talk.  You  can  even  use  the  word  ain’tl 

Mr.  Haas:  Oral  communication  is  indeed  quite  informal  compared  to  written 

communication.  The  question  we  need  to  consider,  however,  is,  “Why  can’t  we 
write  the  way  we  speak?” 

Chelsea:  Well,  when  we  speak  we  use  body  language,  tone  of  voice,  and  facial 
expressions  to  convey  how  we  feel  about  something.  You  can’t  do  that  in 
writing.  You  have  to  use  words — the  right  words,  and  sometimes,  it’s  hard  to 
find  the  right  words. 
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Brandon:  If  some  people  wrote  the  way  they  talked,  no  one  would  be  able  to 
understand  it.  I know  this  guy  that  can  never  complete  a sentence.  He  will 
start  a sentence,  but  before  he  gets  to  the  end,  he  starts  a totally  new  thought. 
It’s  really  hard  to  follow. 

Dominic:  With  writing,  it’s  as  if  there’s  a permanent  record.  You  can’t  take  back 
something  you’ve  said  after  somebody  else  has  read  it.  With  speech,  there 
really  is  no  permanent  record.  We  can  always  explain  ourselves,  right  there 
and  then,  if  we  think  that  we’ve  been  misunderstood. 

Mr.  Haas:  Bingo.  That’s  the  key.  Ultimately,  we  want  to  communicate  clearly  and 
we  don’t  want  to  be  misunderstood.  How  do  we  accomplish  this? 

Lin:  I know  where  this  is  going.  We  need  to  know  more  about  formal  language  so 
we  can  write  more  clearly  and  effectively. 


Elements  of  Sentence  Structure:  Subjects  and  Predicates 

The  basic  building  block  for  communication  is  the  sentence.  A group  of  words  that 
communicates  a complete  thought  is  a sentence.  The  length  of  sentences  may  vary 
from  one  or  two  words  to  many  thousands  of  words. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


The  distinction  of  having  written  the  longest  sentence  once  belonged  to  novelist 
James  Joyce.  The  sentence  is  a stream  of  consciousness  ramble  spoken  by  Molly 
Bloom.  In  the  original  edition  of  Ulysses,  the  sentence  ran  for  over  40  pages! 
Recently,  however,  it  appears  that  Joyce  has  been  outdone.  In  Jonathan  Coe’s 
novel  The  Rotters’  Club,  a sentence  appears  that  contains  13,955  words. 


Sentences  consist  of 
subjects  and  predicates. 


I thought  a sentence 
consisted  of  a subject  and  a 
verb.  What's  a predicate? 
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subject 


the  person,  place, 
or  thing  of  which 
the  main  verb 
speaks 


verb 


a word  or  a group 
of  words  that 
expresses  an  action 
or  state  of  being 


predicate 


a verb  and  all  the 
other  words  that 
are  with  the  verb  to 
say  something 
about  the  subject 
of  the  sentence  or 
clause 


clause 


the  part  of  a 
sentence  having  a 
subject  and  a 
predicate 


A subject  is  the  person,  place,  or  thing  of  which  the  main  verb  speaks.  Here  are 
some  examples  of  subjects  in  sentences: 

• Yumiko  walks  to  the  library. 

• The  stadium  is  silent  and  empty. 

• The  car's  engine  roared  to  life. 

A verb  is  a word  or  a group  of  words  that  expresses  an  action  or  state  of  being.  Here 
are  some  examples  of  verbs: 

•Sam  likes  short  stories. 

•Lindsay  has  read  many  novels  since  entering  high  school. 
•Sasha  could  have  done  much  better  in  the  last  test. 

A predicate  is  more  than  just  a verb.  It  also  includes  the  other  words  that  are  with 
the  verb  to  say  something  about  the  subject  of  the  sentence  or  clause.  Here  are  some 
examples  of  predicates: 

• Lindsay  read  the  story  quickly. 

• Sandy  often  sleeps  in  till  noon  on  weekends . 


• The  most  exciting  part  of  a story  is  usually  found  close 
to  the  end. 


Simple  and  Complete  Subjects  and  Predicates 


A simple  subject  is  usually  one  word 
and  identifies  who  or  what  the 
sentence  is  about. 

A simple  predicate  may  be  one  or  more 
words  (no  modifiers)  and  describes  the 
action  or  state  of  being  of  the  subject. 

Native  storytellers  sometimes  use  humour  in  their  legends. 

A complete  subject  includes 
modifiers. 

A complete  predicate  includes  all  words 
that  tell  us  about  the  subject’s  action  or 
state  of  being. 

For  more  information  on  parts  of  sentences,  view  the  segment  with  the  title 
“Parts  of  a Sentence”  on  your  English  Language  Arts  10-1  Multimedia  Segments 
CD-ROM. 


For  additional  information  on  parts  of  sentences,  skim  through  pages  54  to  84  of 
your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students  to  find  explanations 
and  examples  that  deal  with  the  concepts  that  you  need  help  with. 
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Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  2A  and  turn  to  the  Section  2 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  3.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


Basic  Sentence  Patterns 


One  of  the  goals  of  studying  sentence  patterns  is  to  enable  you  to  use  a variety  of 
sentences  in  your  writing.  Variety,  after  all,  is  the  spice  of  life.  By  varying  your 
sentence  structure,  your  writing  will  become  more  interesting  and  effective. 


msB^ 

a sentence  that  is 
made  up  of  one 
subject  and  one 
predicate 


Simple  sentences  can  be  extremely  short — but  not  necessarily.  They  consist  of  one 
subject  and  one  predicate.  Some  examples  follow: 

• The  Oilers  won. 


• Hockey  is  an  exciting 

• The  final  game  of  the 
crowd . 


sport . 

series  was  played  to  a sell-out 


You  can  use  such  simple  sentences  purposefully  when  you  want  to  be  emphatic, 
forceful,  or  direct.  Simple  sentences  can  also  be  effective  because  they  serve  as  a 
contrast  to  the  longer,  more  complex  sentences. 


What  would  you  think 
of  a piece  of 
writing— a story  or 
non-fiction— made  up 
entirely  of  such  short, 
simple  sentences? 


That  would  be 
awful.  It  would 
be  like  some  of 
our  old  beginning 
readers,  /-/ere 
comes  Jane.  See 
Spot  run.  Jane 
runs  too. 


Writing,  in  other  words,  must  contain  a variety 
of  sentence  structures  to  keep  our  interest. 
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a sentence  that  is 
made  up  of  two 
simple  sentences 
linked  by  a 
co-ordinating 
conjunction 


a joining  word  such 
as  and,  or,  or  but 


Compound  sentences  combine  two  simple  sentences  using  a co-ordinating 
conjunction.  Examples  follow: 

•Maya  Angelou  has  written  many  great  poems,  and  she  has 
also  starred  in  several  movies. 

• You  can  read  a story  simply  to  be  entertained,  or  you  can 
look  more  closely  at  it  for  deeper  meanings. 

• Greek  myths  are  based  on  stories  about  gods,  Jbut  legends 
are  usually  about  humans. 


What  do  you  notice 
about  the  use  of  the 
comma  in  the  three 
previous  examples? 


It  seems  like  you  need 
a comma  just  before 
the  conjunction. 


Yes,  but  only  if  the  conjunction  joins 
two  sentences.  If  the  conjunction 
joins  two  subjects  or  two  predicates, 
you  don't  need  the  comma. 


Examples  follow  where  a comma  is  not  needed. 


• The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  believed  that  their  world  was 
populated  with  a variety  of  nature  gods. 

• You  can  discuss  or  write  what  you  think  about  a story. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


When  you  use  a co-ordinating  conjunction  to  connect  two 
sentences,  you  must  also  use  a comma.  The  comma  comes 
before  the  co-ordinating  conjunction.  Many  students 
remember  to  add  this  comma,  but  many  other  students 
don’t  remember. 
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Independent  Clauses  and  Dependent  Clauses 


Many  sentences  are  made  up  of  more  than  just  one  subject  and  one  predicate. 
Sometimes  they  contain  a number  of  clauses. 


A dependent  clause  has 
a lot  in  common  with  a 
sentence.  It  has  a 
subject  and  a verb,  but 
it  cannot  stand  alone.  It 
is  part  of  a sentence. 


An  independent  clause  could 
stand  alone.  It  reads  very 
much  like  a complete 
sentence,  but  it  is  usually 
accompanied  by  other  clauses 
(independent  or  dependent). 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Different  writer’s  handbooks  and  other  grammar  resources  may  use  different 
terminology  to  refer  to  the  same  things.  For  example,  while  this  course  uses  the 
term  independent  clause,  other  resources  may  use  the  terms  main  clause  or 
principal  clause.  The  dependent  clause  is  also  known  as  the  subordinate  clause  in 
some  resources.  Keep  these  differences  in  terminology  in  mind  when  you  look 
things  up  in  different  resources. 


A dependent  clause  tells  something  about  the  independent  clause.  It  has  a subject 
and  verb  but  does  not  read  like  a complete  sentence  on  its  own. 

1.  In  the  following  examples,  underline  all  of  the  independent  clauses  and  circle  the 
dependent  clauses. 

a.  1 read  the  story,  and  1 did  the  exercises. 

b.  The  last  selection,  which  1 read  this  morning,  was  an  excerpt  from  a memoir. 

c.  When  I read  a story,  1 always  look  for  obvious  symbolism. 

d.  Tom  was  convinced  that  he  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word  avuncular,  but  he 
looked  up  the  meaning  of  the  word  anyway. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2;  Lesson  4 on  page  147. 


Complex  Sentences 


So  far,  we  have  looked 
at  simple  sentences  and 
compound  sentences. 
Now  It's  time  to  look  at 
complex  sentences. 


Oh,  oh.  This  sounds 
complicated. 


Not  at  all.  We  use  complex  sentences  all  the  time.  They're 
key  to  providing  variety  in  our  speech  and  in  our  writing. 


a sentence  that  is 
made  up  of  one 
independent  clause 
plus  one  or  more 
dependent  clauses 


A complex  sentence,  very  simply,  consists  of  an  independent  clause  accompanied 
by  one  or  more  dependent  clauses.  Examples  follow: 

•We  read  the  story  that  we  were  assigned  for  homework. 

• After  I fell  asleep  at  the  birthday  party,  my  friends 
decided  to  tell  my  mom  that  I shouldn't  be  allowed  to  read 
all  night. 


Compound-Complex  Sentences 


a sentence  that  is 
made  up  of  more 
than  one 

independent  clause 
plus  one  or  more 
dependent  clauses 


Mr.  Haas:  You  can  probably  guess  what  a compound-complex  sentence  consists 
of. 

Lin:  Compound  means  more  than  one.  So  that  would  mean  that  the  sentence 
would  have  to  have  more  than  one  independent  clause,  and  to  be  complex,  it 
would  have  to  have  one  or  more  dependent  clauses. 

Mr.  Haas:  What  a wonderful  example  of  a compound-complex  sentence  you  have 
given  us!  And  your  definition  is  exactly  right.  Here  are  two  other  examples. 


• The  teacher  smiled  and  grinned  as  the  students  performed 
their  skit,  but  she  did  not  laugh  out  loud. 

•When  Sam  wrote  in  his  journal,  he  thought  it  would  be 
difficult  to  express  his  feelings,  but  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  the  right  words. 

— -yzi 
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Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  2A  and  turn  to  the  Section  2 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  4.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


Mr.  Haas:  What’s  the  longest  compound-complex  sentence  that  you’ve  ever  seen? 

Lin:  1 don’t  know  if  it’s  the  longest  I’ve  ever  seen,  but  the  third  sentence  in  the 
memoir  “Move  Your  Shadow”  struck  me  as  being  unusually  long. 

Dominic:  Do  you  realize  that  there  are  109  words  in  that  sentence? 

Chelsea:  I had  a teacher  once  that  would  have  made  me  break  that  sentence  up 
into  several  shorter  sentences. 

Mr.  Haas:  So,  why  would  the  author  write  such  a long  sentence?  What  did  he 
want  you  to  think  and  feel  as  you  read  this  introductory  paragraph? 

Dominic:  Well,  the  first  two  sentences  sort  of  set  it  all  up,  don’t  they? 


Use  the  skills  that  you  have  been 
developing  to  identify  some  sentence 
structures.  What  kind  of  sentences 
are  the  ones  that  follow?  They  are 
the  first  two  sentences  of  the 
memoir  "Move  Your  Shadow"  on  page 
337  of  SightHnes  10. 


"In  a driving  rain,  at  night,  he  came  through  the 
windshield.  For  an  interminable  moment  I thought  I had 
killed  him." 


^ Section  2:  True  Stories  and  Anecdotes  J 
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Each  sentence  only  has  one 
independent  clause.  That  makes 
them  both  simple  sentences. 


^ 


And  they  are  quite  dramatic.  I 
really  wanted  to  know  more  when 
I read  these  first  two  sentences. 


2.  Did  you  feel  the  same  way  as  Lin  about  the  first  two  sentences?  Consider  now 
why  the  author,  Joseph  Lelyveld,  would  follow  such  simple  dramatic  sentences 
with  a compound-complex  sentence  that’s  109  words  long. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2;  Lesson  4 on  page  148. 


For  more  information  on  the  various  sentence  patterns,  view  the  segment  with  the 
title  “Identifying  Sentence  Types”  on  your  English  Language  Arts  10-1  Multimedia 
Segments  CD-ROM. 

For  additional  information  on  independent  and  dependent  clauses,  refer  to  pages  64 
and  65  of  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students.  Additional 
information  about  types  of  dependent  clauses  follows  on  pages  66  to  70.  Information 
about  types  of  sentences  can  be  found  on  pages  71  and  72. 

Sentence  Fragments 


You  have  been  looking  at  a variety  of  sentence  types.  Remember  that  the  reason  you 
need  to  be  aware  that  there  is  a variety  of  sentence  types  to  choose  from  is  so  that 
your  writing  and  your  speaking  can  be  more  effective. 

You  need  to  also  be  aware  that  sometimes  in  your  writing,  certain  errors  creep  in  that 
get  in  the  way  of  effective  communication. 

Read  the  following  items  carefully.  What  do  you  think  is  wrong  with  each  of  them? 

• Confident  that  I know  my  grammar. 

• Having  studied  subjects,  predicates,  and  clauses  since  Grade  Eight. 

• After  all,  that  being  my  opinion. 

• Same  old  grammar  lessons  over  and  over  again. 

• Since  grammar  is  not  interesting  to  me. 
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' a sentence 
containing  at  least 
, the  following 
; elements;  a subject 
i|  and  a verb;  a 
I capital  letter  at  the 
!j  beginning;  a 
I period,  question 
mark,  or 

j exclamation  mark 
' at  the  end 


a part  of  a sentence 
punctuated  as  if  it 
were  a complete 
sentence 


At  the  very  least,  a complete  sentence  contains  a subject  and  a verb.  It  begins  with  a 
capital  letter  and  ends  with  a period,  question  mark,  or  exclamation  mark.  A group 
of  words  that  looks  like  a sentence  because  it  begins  with  a capital  and  is  followed 
by  end  punctuation— but  is  missing  a subject  or  a verb— is  called  a sentence 
fragment.  You  need  to  avoid  fragments  in  your  writing,  recognizing  nevertheless  that 
people  use  fragments  frequently  in  conversations. 

3.  For  each  of  the  following  items,  identify  what  is  missing,  and  then  complete  each 
one  in  such  a way  as  to  make  it  a complete  sentence. 

a.  Confident  that  I know  my  grammar. 

b.  Having  studied  subjects,  predicates,  independent  and  dependent  clauses, 
since  Grade  Eight. 

c.  After  all,  that  being  my  opinion. 


d.  Same  old  grammar  lessons  over  and  over  again. 

e.  Since  grammar  is  not  interesting  to  me. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  4 on  page  148. 


Acceptable  Fragment  Usage 


Sometimes  it  is  okay  to  use  sentence  fragments,  but  you  have  to  be  careful  that  you 
do  so  purposefully  and  for  effect. 


4.  Here  are  some  examples  of  fragments  that  are  acceptable.  Copy  the  chart  or 
something  similar  in  your  notebook.  For  each  fragment,  explain  why  it  is 
acceptable.  The  first  one  is  done  for  you. 


Stand  clear! 

Follow  the  rules. 

Please  close  the  door. 

These  are  commands  or  requests.  They  are  missing 
subjects,  but  the  subjects  are  understood.  We  know 
who  is  meant. 

Help! 

Yes! 

' Oh  no! 

“What  are  you  doing?” 

‘‘My  homework.” 

: “When  will  you  be  finished?” 
‘‘In  about  twenty  minutes.  ” 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  4 on  page  148. 


/through 


the  work  you  have  done  in  this 
Student  Module  Booklet,  you  should  feel 
reassured  that  fragments  are  sometimes 
appropriate  to  use  during  spoken 
conversations.  When  people  give 
commands  or  make  requests  or  answer 
questions,  they  often  do  so  in  fragment^ 


Mr.  Haas:  Fragments  can  also  be  used  in  our  writing.  Let’s  look  at  a paragraph 
that  contains  a lot  of  fragments. 

As  I sit  on  the  bus,  I notice  the  people.  The  lonely 
people.  They  sit  there  without  smiling,  without  frowning. 
No  emotion.  Nothing.  Lonely  people  in  crowded  places.  I 
feel  sorry  for  these  people,  and  I hope  that  I never 
become  like  them.  Never. 
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Chelsea:  I like  that.  It’s  almost  like  poetry.  It  has  rhythm  and  it’s  really  powerful. 

Mr.  Haas:  What  makes  it  powerful? 

Lin:  I know.  The  purposeful  use  of  fragments. 

Mr.  Haas:  You  just  used  a fragment.  Shame  on  you. 

Lin:  But  you  said  it  was  okay  to  use  fragments  in  conversations. 

Mr.  Haas:  You’re  right.  I was  only  giving  you  a hard  time.  It’s  okay  to  speak  in 
fragments,  and  it’s  also  okay  to  include  fragments  in  your  writing — if  you 
know  what  you’re  doing,  and  if  you’re  doing  it  for  a special  effect. 

Brandon:  What  kind  of  effect? 

Mr.  Haas:  If  you  look  at  the  previous  example,  what  kinds  of  effects  are  created  by 
including  the  fragments? 

Chelsea:  Rhythm!  I said  it  sounded  poetic. 

Dominic:  Emphasis!  By  having  a one-  or  two- word  fragment  instead  of  a longer 
complete  sentence,  it  really  emphasizes  what  you’re  trying  to  say. 


Run-on  Sentences 

There  are  other  sentence  problems  that  you  need  to  avoid  in  your  writing. 
Read  the  following  items  carefully.  What  do  you  think  is  wrong  with  them? 


• I would  really  like  to  be  able  to  write  the  way  I speak  that  way  people  can 
understand  me  better. 

• I believe  that  proper  grammar  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  you  either  know  or  don’t 
know  I have  always  believed  this. 

• I heard  that  if  you  want  to  become  a better  writer,  you  have  to  read  more  the 
problem  is  I don’t  have  time. 


I run-on  sentence 


two  or  more  closely 
related  independent 
clauses  written  as 
one  sentence  with 
no  punctuation 


^ 

These  sentences  are 

confusing.  It’s  hard  to 

tell  where  one  thought 

ends  and  the  other  begins. 


N 

What  all  these  sentences 
need  are  periods  and 


capitals  to  break  up  the 
two  different  thoughts. 


You're  right.  They're 
all  examples  of  run-on 
sentences. 


5.  Correct  these  three  examples  of  run-on  sentences. 


a.  I would  really  like  to  be  able  to  write  the  way  1 speak  that  way  people  can 
understand  me  better. 

b.  1 believe  that  proper  grammar  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  you  either  know  or 
don’t  know  I have  always  believed  this. 


c.  I heard  that  if  you  want  to  become  a better  writer,  you  have  to  read  more  the 
problem  is  that  I don’t  have  time. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  4 on  page  148. 


Comma  Splice 


comma  splice 


a grammatical  error 
that  results  when 
two  independent 
clauses  are  joined 
with  a comma 


There  is  another  type  of  run-on  sentence  that  you  should  know  about.  It’s  called  the 
comma  splice.  It  occurs  when  two  complete  thoughts  are  separated  by  a comma 
instead  of  a period  or  semicolon.  To  correct  a comma  splice,  either  replace  the 
comma  with  a period  or  semicolon  or  use  a co-ordinating  conjunction. 

6.  Correct  these  examples  of  comma  splices. 


a.  1 like  writing  in  my  journal,  it  gives  me  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
innermost  thoughts  and  feelings. 

b.  It  seems  that  1 have  been  writing  essays  all  my  life,  1 wonder  if  all  of  this 
writing  is  helping  me  in  any  way. 

c.  Myths  are  very  interesting  stories,  they  would  make  great  movies. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  4 on  page  149. 
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Sentence  Combining 

Co-ordinating  Conjunctions 


During  the  editing  process  of  your  writing,  you  should  be  looking  for  ways  of 
improving  the  clarity  and  effectiveness  of  your  sentence  construction.  In  this  section, 
you  have  looked  at  the  variety  of  sentences  that  you  can  use  to  make  your  writing 
more  interesting,  and  you  have  also  looked  at  sentence  construction  errors  you 
should  avoid. 

Now  you’re  going  to  practise  combining  sentences  using  co-ordinating  conjunctions. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Co-ordinating  conjunctions  are  words  that  join  two  independent  clauses. 
Examples  of  co-ordinating  conjunctions  are  the  words  and,  or,  but,  so,  yet,  and 
for.  When  you  use  a co-ordinating  conjunction  to  join  two  independent  clauses, 
the  result  is  a compound  sentence. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  2A  and  turn  to  the  Section  2 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  5.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


Subordinating  Conjunctions 


Your  writing  would  be  very  boring  and  choppy  if  all  you  used  were  co-ordinating 
conjunctions  to  combine  ideas  and  sentences. 


subordinating 

conjunctions 


words  that  join 
dependent  clauses 
to  independent 
clauses,  resulting  in 
a complex  sentence 


Fortunately,  you  can  also  combine  ideas  and  clauses  using  subordinating 
conjunctions.  Subordinating  conjunctions  are  words  that  join  dependent  clauses  to 
independent  clauses.  The  result  is  a complex  sentence. 


There  are  many  words  that  may  serve  as  subordinating  conjunctions.  For  a list  of 
subordinating  conjunctions,  refer  to  page  53  in  your  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  2A  and  turn  to  the  Section  2 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  6.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


In  this  lesson,  you  have  considered  carefully  how  sentences  work  and  don’t  work. 
You  reviewed  the  basic  sentence  patterns  and  you  now  know  more  about  when  it  is 
appropriate  to  use  sentence  fragments  and  when  it  is  not.  Now  you  will  turn  your 
attention  to  the  ways  to  properly  punctuate  various  types  of  sentences  and  to  use 
quotation  marks  to  indicate  direct  speech  in  your  writing. 


©sson  5:  Editing  for  Punctuation 


r 


In  this  lesson,  you’re  going  to  look  at  how  to  punctuate  the  four  different  types  of 
sentences.  You  will  consider  not  only  the  punctuation  at  the  end  of  the  sentences  but 
also  the  punctuation  that  occurs  internally.  You’ll  then  learn  more  about  how  to 
punctuate  dialogue  or  direct  speech. 

Sentences  can  be  classified  as  follows: 

• declarative  • imperative  • exclamatory  • interrogative 
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In  plain  English,  please.^ 


^ 

A declaration 
is  a simple 
statement. 
When  you 
declare 
something, 
you're  stating 
something. 


Declarative  has  the 
word  declare  in  it. 
Maybe  a declarative 
sentence  is  one  that 
makes  a declaration. 


r ^ >1 

What  do  you  think  of  when  you 
hear  the  word  declarative? 

What  kind  of  a sentence  do  you 

think  is  a declarative  sentence? 

V y 


Very  good.  I think 
you've  got  it. 


declarative 

sentence 


a sentence  that 
makes  a statement 


Punctuating  Sentences 

Declarative  sentences  always  end  with  a period.  If  a sentence  ends  with  something 
other  than  a period,  it’s  definitely  not  a declarative  sentence!  What  can  it  be?  Read 
on  and  find  out. 

1.  At  the  beginning  of  this  lesson,  you  saw  how  the  students  arrived  at  the  meaning 
of  the  term  declarative  sentence.  First  they  looked  for  words  that  are  similar  to 
the  term,  and  then  they  applied  their  previous  knowledge  of  sentences  to  come 
up  with  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Now  you  apply  the  same  process  to  the  term 
interrogative  sentence. 


Compare  your  response  to  the  one  m the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  5 bh  page  4^9? 


indirect  question 


a sentence  that 
contains  a question 
hut  not  necessarily 
in  the  exact  words 
of  the  original 
question 


Now  that  you  have  checked  the  suggested  responses  in  the 
Appendix,  you  should  know  that  interrogative  sentences 
ask  questions.  Needless  to  say,  to  end  such  a sentence,  you 
use  a question  mark. 

But  what  punctuation  would  you  use  in  sentences  that 
contain  indirect  questions?  Here  are  two  examples— notice 
that  to  end  indirect  questions,  you  use  a period  because 
they  are  actually  a form  of  declarative  sentence. 


Direct  Question: 

The  teacher  asked,  “Did  you  understand  the  question?” 

Indirect  Question: 

The  teacher  asked  if  the  student  understood  the  question. 

Direct  Question: 

She  wondered  to  herself,  “What  would  be  best  to  wear 

tonight?” 

Indirect  Question: 

She  wondered  what  she  should  wear  that  night. 

An  imperative  sentence  may  upon  first  glance  look  like  an 
incomplete  sentence,  because  usually  it  is  missing  a subject. 
In  such  cases,  we  say  that  the  subject  is  understood  to  be 
you.  Following  are  some  examples  of  imperative  sentences. 
Based  on  the  examples,  can  you  come  up  with  a definition 
for  imperative  sentenced 


Examples  follow: 

• Do  your  homework. 

• Please  recycle. 

• Look  both  ways  before  crossing. 

• Use  a period  at  the  end  of  an  imperative  sentence. 


You  now  have  examined  the  following  types  of  sentences: 


imperative 

sentence 


a direct  command 
or  request 


• declarative 

• interrogative 

• imperative 
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exclamatory 

sentence 


a word,  phrase,  or 
complete  sentence 
that  is  emphatic  or 
filled  with  emotion 


The  last  type  of  sentence  youTl  be  looking  at  is  the  exclamatory  sentence.  The 
name  alone  should  give  you  a pretty  good  clue  as  to  what  kind  of  a sentence  it  is 
and  how  to  punctuate  such  a sentence. 


Examples  follow: 

• Stop! 

• What  a great  movie! 

• Why  don’t  you  ever  listen  when  I am  yelling  at  you! 

• The  time  has  come  to  stand  up  for  what  is  right! 


2.  Read  each  following  sentence  carefully.  Identify  the  kind  of  sentence  it  is  and  the 
correct  end  punctuation. 

a.  Could  you  please  repeat  the  instructions 

b.  What  time  is  it 

c.  I asked  whether  you  could  find  the  time  to  help  out  with  the  fence 

d.  Look  before  you  leap 

e.  Television  news  is  becoming  more  and  more  like  show  business 

f.  Is  this  assignment  ever  easy 

g.  I wonder  what  the  next  lesson  will  involve 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  5 on  page  149. 


Did  you  know  that  in  1862,  French  novelist  Victor  Hugo  completed  one  of  the 
greatest  novels  of  all  time?  It  was  called  Les  Misembles.  It  was  this  novel  that  the 
long-running  Broadway  musical  of  the  same  name  is  based  upon. 

Hugo  went  on  vacation  soon  after  completing  the  novel,  but  he  was  extremely 
curious  to  know  how  well  the  public  was  receiving  his  latest  offering.  So  he 
wrote  his  editor  a letter — and  not  just  any  letter! 

Hugo  wrote  the  shortest  letter  ever  written!  It  consisted  of  a single  punctuation 
point: 

7 

Not  to  be  outdone,  his  publisher  responded  in  kind.  He  wrote  back  and  gave 
Hugo  the  good  news  that  the  novel  was  doing  extremely  well  in  sales.  He 
accomplished  this  with  a single  punctuation  point  also.  He  replied  with 

! 


Internal  Punctuation 


Now  that  you  have  reviewed  the  punctuation  used  at  the  end  of  sentences,  it’s  time 
to  consider  internal  punctuation. 

Commas 

Commas  to  Separate  Independent  Clauses 

Commas  are  used  before  a co-ordinating  conjunction  to  separate  independent 
clauses.  Read  the  following  examples  carefully,  and  note  the  placement  of  the 
comma  before  the  italicized  conjunction. 


Examples  follow: 

• Good  students  review  their  work  frequently,  so  that  they  don’t  forget 
important  information. 

• I can’t  do  all  my  homework  tonight,  but  I am  sure  that  1 can  get  it  done  by 
tomorrow  afternoon. 

• The  rules  for  using  commas  are  easy  to  learn,  and  they  are  also  easy  to 
apply. 


Commas  to  Set  Off  Parenthetical  Expressions  or  Explanatory  Words 


parenthetical 

expression 


words  or  phrases 
that  slightly 
interrupt  the  flow 
of  a sentence  by 
providing 
additional 
information 


Commas  are  used  to  enclose  words  or  phrases  that  are 
parenthetical.  Parenthetical  expressions  are  added  to 
otherwise  grammatically  complete  sentences  in  order  to 
emphasize  a point,  provide  additional  information,  or  express 
an  opinion.  However,  in  doing  so,  parenthetical  expressions 
can  interrupt  the  flow  of  a sentence. 

Parenthetical  expressions,  when  used  appropriately,  can  make  your  writing  more 
effective  and  more  lively.  Parenthetical  expressions  may  really  not  be  that  important 
in  a sentence  and  can  easily  be  left  out. 


Examples  follow: 

• Life,  of  course,  is  for  the  living. 

• Voting,  1 believe,  is  an  important  obligation  for  all  citizens. 

• Rex,  my  purebred  cocker  spaniel,  loves  to  howl  at  the  mail  carrier. 
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Commas  to  Separate  Words  in  a List 


adjective 


a word  that 
describes  a noun 


Commas  are  used  to  follow  every  word  in  a series,  except  for  the  last  one,  and  to 
separate  two  or  more  adjectives  that  precede  a noun. 


Examples  follow: 

• My  favourite  foods  are  pizza,  hamburgers,  and  tofu. 

• I ate  my  supper,  did  my  homework,  and  watched  TV. 

• I love  the  sweet,  icy  taste  of  frozen  grapes. 


Commas  After  Introductory  Phrases  or  Clauses 

Use  commas  after  a phrase  or  dependent  clause  that  introduces  information  about 
the  subject  or  verb  of  a sentence. 


Examples  follow: 

• After  the  football  game,  we  all  went  out  for  a burger. 

• In  1492,  Columbus  sailed  to  America. 

• Having  been  an  Albertan  for  so  many  years,  she  felt  proud  of  her  Western 
heritage. 

• To  become  a better  writer,  you  need  to  read  more  of  the  classic  works  of 
literature. 


3.  Place  commas,  wherever  necessary,  in  the  following  sentences. 

a.  Since  we  were  free  for  the  summer  we  decided  to  take  a long  leisurely  cruise 
down  the  Nile. 

b.  Summer  is  the  best  time  for  swimming  hiking  and  fishing. 

c.  Let  me  repeat  Harold  what  your  instructions  are. 

d.  As  soon  as  you’re  finished  this  exercise  you  can  start  the  next  one. 

e.  Time  I hope  is  on  our  side. 

f.  We  looked  forward  to  watching  all  the  videos  we  rented  but  we  didn’t  get  to 
finish  them. 

g.  It  was  a bright  sunny  breezy  morning. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  5 on  page  149.4 


Semicolons 

The  following  sentences  illustrate  the  correct  use  of  semicolons.  Study  the  examples 
carefully  to  determine  what  the  rules  are  for  using  semicolons. 


A.  Tom  is  a good  friend;  he  never  lets  you  down. 

B.  First  we  did  our  homework;  then  we  went  skating. 

C.  We  really  do  enjoy  studying  grammar;  however,  we’d  rather  write  free  verse 
poetry  instead. 

D.  I have  attended  schools  in  three  different  cities:  Toronto,  Ontario; 

Calgary,  Alberta;  and  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

E.  For  supper,  my  dad  made  mashed  potatoes  for  my  sister,  who  can’t  eat 
starchy  food;  roast  beef  for  my  mother,  who  prefers  fish  and  chicken;  and 
broccoli  for  me,  who  can’t  stand  anything  green. 


Brandon:  Example  A reads  like  two  sentences.  If  you  added  a co-ordinating 
conjunction,  the  sentence  would  be  correct,  wouldn’t  it? 

Mr.  Haas:  Yes,  absolutely.  So  what’s  the  rule  for  semicolon  use  in  this  case? 

Dominic:  You  can  use  a semicolon  instead  of  a co-ordinating  conjunction  to 
connect  two  main  clauses. 

Mr.  Haas:  Perfect.  What  about  examples  B and  C?  They  both  illustrate  the  same 
rule. 

Lin:  The  semicolon  in  each  of  those  sentences  is  followed  by  a conjunction. 
However  and  then  are  both  conjunctions  aren’t  they? 
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Mr.  Haas:  Yes,  they  are.  And  please  note  that  in  both  examples,  the  semicolons 
separate  two  main  clauses.  In  each  of  these  examples,  the  two  clauses  can 
stand  alone  as  complete  sentences  if  they’re  separated  by  a period. 

Chelsea:  It  seems  to  me  that  a semicolon  in  these  examples  has  a similar  function 
to  the  period.  How  do  we  know  whether  we  should  use  a semicolon  or  a 
period? 

Mr.  Haas:  Excellent  question.  A semicolon  should  only  be  used  when  the  two 
clauses  are  very  closely  related.  They  could  be  joined  together  using  a 
co-ordinating  conjunction  or  separated  completely  by  a period.  You  should 
only  use  semicolons  when  you’re  sure  of  what  you’re  doing. 

What  about  examples  D and  E? 

Brandon:  The  rule  here  seems  obvious.  You  use  a semicolon  in  a series  whenever 
there  are  also  commas.  This  really  helps  to  clarify  the  items  in  the  series. 

Mr.  Haas:  Excellent  analysis.  Now  try  correcting  the  unpunctuated  sentences  in 
the  following  exercise. 


4.  Place  semicolons  and  commas,  wherever  necessary,  in  the  following  sentences. 

a.  1 am  a careful  driver  however  1 have  been  in  two  minor  accidents. 

b.  There  was  nothing  worth  watching  on  TV  therefore  we  studied  for  the  test 
instead. 

c.  My  dad  has  three  best  friends:  Frank  a lawyer  John  a plumber  and  Lydia  a 
doctor. 

d.  The  table  was  set  there  were  places  for  five  people. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Actfvity  5 on  page  150. 


Colons 


Colons  are  used  to  set  your  attention  on  something  that  is  to  follow.  What  follows  a 
colon  may  be  any  of  the  following: 


• a list 

• a quotation 

• a letter 


Note  how  the  colon  is  used  properly  in  the  following  sentences: 

• There  are  three  great  Canadian  writers  whose  books  should 
definitely  be  read:  Margaret  Atwood,  Margaret  Lawrence, 
and  Robertson  Davies. 

• In  her  memoir,  I Know  Why  the  Caged  Bird  Sings,  Maya 
Angelou  shares  Mrs.  Flowers'  unique  perspective  on  life: 

"I  must  always  be  intolerant  of  ignorance  but 
understanding  of  illiteracy.  That  some  people,  unable  to 
go  to  school,  were  more  educated  and  more  intelligent  than 
college  professors." 

•Dear  Jonathon: 

It  has  been  a year  since  my  last  letter  to  you  . . . 

Punctuating  Conversations 


Now  you’re  going  to  focus  on  how  to  punctuate  reported  conversation  or  dialogue. 


direct  quotation 


words  of  a speaker 
or  writer  repeated 
exactly 


indirect  quotation 


words  of  a speaker 
or  writer  rephrased 
or  summarized 


When  you  report  in  writing  the  words  of  a speaker,  you  can  do  so  directly  (direct 
quotation)  or  indirectly  (indirect  quotation). 

When  conversation  is  reported  indirectly,  the  exact  words 
are  often  rephrased  or  summarized.  When  conversation  is 
reported  directly,  the  exact  words  of  the  speaker  are 
shared  and  identified  through  the  use  of  quotation  marks. 


The  following  examples  illustrate  how  to  properly  punctuate  direct  speech.  Notice 
where  the  commas  and  other  end  punctuations  are  used. 


"No,"  he  said,  "you  are  deceiving  me,  my  son.  This  rupee 
was  given  to  you."  What  could  the  lazy  youth  say?  "You 
don't  wish  to  believe  me,"  he  shrugged,  smiling.  "To  be 
sure,  it's  not  true."  And  forthwith  he  lay  down  by  the  fire 
and  went  to  sleep.  (“A  Rupee  Earned”) 


"Good-bye,  my  love!"  Echo  cried  to  Narcissus  from  her  cave 
deep  in  the  woods.  (“The  Face  in  the  Pool”) 

He  whirled  around  and  cried  out,  "Who's  here?"  (“The  Face  in  the 
Pool”) 


"Let  us  decide  how  things  will  be,"  Old  Man  said. 

"That  is  good,"  said  Old  Woman.  "How  shall  we  do  it?" 
"Well,"  Old  Man  said,  "since  it  was  my  idea  I think  I 
should  have  the  first  say  in  everything."  (“The  Last  Word”) 
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1 


In  reading  the 
examples, 
what  do  you 
notice  about 
how  to 
punctuate 
direct  speech? 


If  a question 
or  exclamation 
mark  is  part 
of  the  quoted 
^ words,  it  is 
placed  inside 
the  quotation 
marks. 


Well, 

obviously,  you 
put  quotation 
marks  before 
and  after  the 
actual  words 
spoken. 


If  you  interrupt  a 
direct  quotation 
to  indicate 
something  about 
the  speaker,  you 
use  a comma 
before  the 
quotation  mark. 


Excellent.  I 
think  you  have 
identified  the 
major  rules  for 
punctuating 
direct  speech. 


For  more  information  on  punctuation,  view  the  segment  with  the  title  “End 
Punctuation,  Commas,  Semicolons,  Apostrophes,  and  Quotation  Marks”  on  your 
English  Language  Arts  10-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM.  Another  segment  on  the 
CD-ROM  that  contains  information  about  the  colon,  as  well  as  several  other 
punctuation  marks,  is  called  “Colons,  Hyphens,  Dashes,  Ellipses,  and  Parentheses.” 


For  additional  information  on  using  punctuation  correctly  and  effectively,  refer  to 
pages  18  to  29  of  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 

In  this  lesson,  you  reviewed  end  punctuation.  End  punctuation  is  very  important 
because  it  tells  a reader  how  a sentence  should  be  read.  Sentences  can  be  read  as  a 
statement,  a question,  a direct  order,  or  an  emphatic  or  emotional  outburst.  You  also 
examined  the  use  of  commas,  semicolons,  and  colons. 


This  lesson  also  reinforced  your  knowledge  of  quotation  marks  to  indicate  direct 
speech.  Using  punctuation  confidently  and  correctly  enhances  a writer’s  ability  to 
communicate  clearly  and  effectively.  Correcting  punctuation  errors  is  one  of  the 
things  a careful  writer  does  during  the  editing  stage  of  fhe  writing  process. 

If  you’re  still  not  confident  in  your  punctuation  skills,  contact  your  teacher  now. 
Your  teacher  will  provide  you  with  material  that  will  help  you  improve  your 
punctuation  skills. 


Section  2:  True  Stories  and  Anecdotes 


onclusion 


In  this  section,  you  examined  personal  narratives  and  the  reasons  why  people  write 
them.  You  discovered  how  important  it  is  to  pay  attention  to  such  things  as 
coherence,  sentence  structure,  and  punctuation  to  make  your  writing  easier  for  an 
audience  to  understand.  In  this  section,  you  were  also  given  tips  on  writing  a 
personal  narrative  and  you  used  all  of  the  knowledge  that  you  have  gained  to  write 
your  own  personal  narrative. 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  2A,  and  complete  the  remaining  questions 
for  this  section.  Submit  your  Assignment  Booklet  for  assessment. 
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r 


In  the  first  two  sections  of  this  module,  you 


looked  at  storytellers  whose  function  it  was 
[ (and  is)  to  transmit  their  communities’  history 
1 and  culture.  They  did  so  through  tales,  legends, 

' and  myths  that  attempted  to  explain  why  things 
are  the  way  they  are  in  the  world. 

' You  then  looked  at  a series  of  autobiographical 
' writings  in  which  the  authors  shared  their  own 
I true  stories.  You  were  quite  likely  inspired  by 
such  realistic  accounts.  People  seem  to  enjoy 
\ reading  true  stories  about  others  who  exhibit 
j qualities  of  inner  strength,  moral  integrity,  and 
( physical  courage. 

j Are  you  ready  to  take  the  next  step  and  look  at 
stories  that  pride  themselves  on  the  fact  that  they 
I are  not  true— that  they  are  fiction? 

In  this  section,  you’ll  be  reviewing  the  basic 
elements  of  fiction  and  using  this  knowledge  to 
analyze  a variety  of  short  stories. 


Read  the  following  short  story.  As  you  read  this  story,  consider  your  immediate 
response  to  it.  Do  you  like  or  dislike  it?  Be  prepared  to  explain  your  reaction. 


Tony’s  Story 

Tony  awoke  just  before  the  alarm  went  off.  Quietly  and  methodically,  he  went 
about  his  morning  ritual.  First,  he  brushed  his  teeth  and  then  he  washed  his  face 
thoroughly  with  soap  and  water.  Without  really  focusing  on  the  mirror,  he 
combed  his  hair  and  then  applied  some  gel  to  keep  his  ’do  in  place  for  the  day. 

“Breakfast  is  ready!”  he  heard  his  mother  say  from  the  kitchen. 

At  breakfast,  he  told  his  mother  that  he  would  come  straight  home  from  work  so 
that  he  could  catch  up  on  his  chores.  He  thanked  his  mother  for  breakfast  and 
left  for  work.  He  walked  the  four-and-a-half  blocks  to  work  in  no  time  at  all.  The 
morning  breeze  was  as  pleasant  as  he  could  ever  remember. 

After  a full  eight-hour  shift,  he  made  his  way  home  again.  His  mother  and  father 
greeted  him  at  the  door  and  asked  him  how  his  day  went. 


“OK,”  he  replied. 
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Supper  was  served  at  the  usual  time,  six,  and,  as  always,  it  was  delicious.  While 
doing  dishes,  Tony  thought,  “How  lucky  I am  to  have  a father  who  is  such  a 
master  chef.  It  sure  makes  supper  time  more  interesting.” 

After  chores,  Tony  decided  to  read  for  a while  and  to  call  several  of  his  friends. 
At  ten  o’clock,  he  turned  the  lights  out  and  went  to  bed. 

The  End 


That  was  the  worst 
story  I've  ever  read! 


^You  call  that  a story?^ 


The  author  better  not 
give  up  his  daytime  job. 


What's  wrong  with  it?  It 
has  a plot,  characters,  and 
a setting.  It's  told  from  a 
specific  point  of  view.  If 
you  dig  deep  enough,  you 
can  even  find  a theme. 


What's  wrong  with  this  story 
then?  What's  missing? 


How  did  you  feel  about  “Tony’s  Story”?  Besides  the  simple  style,  what  else  did 
you  consider  a problem  with  the  story?  What  is  missing  from  Tony’s  story?  What 
would  make  this  story  more  interesting? 


a 


Section  3:  Fictional  Stories 


plot 


the  sequence  of 
events  in  a story 


conflict 


an  internal  or 
external  struggle  of 
opposing  forces 


In  your  journal  response,  you 
probably  wrote  that  one  of  the 
elements  that  the  story  is  missing 
is  excitement.  Nothing  happens. 
You  may  have  even  said  that  it  has 
no  plot. 

Is  this  true?  There  are  many  events 
or  happenings  in  “Tony’s  Story,” 
and  the  story  does  contain  a 
beginning,  a middle,  and  an  end. 
So,  what  else  is  missing? 

You  must  by  now  realize  that  a 
mere  series  of  events  does  not  a 
story  make.  For  the  story  to  be  of 
interest  to  an  audience,  there 
needs  to  be  a problem  to  solve,  a 
goal  to  accomplish,  or  an  issue  or 
conflict  to  resolve. 


Conflict  is  what  makes  life  and  literature  interesting.  Without  conflict,  there  really 
would  be  no  need  to  tell  stories.  After  all,  who  would  listen  to  a story  in  which 
nothing  significant  happens? 


Types  of  Conflict 


In  fiction — as  in  life — characters  may  face  a variety  of  conflicts.  Conflicts  always 
involve  at  least  two  opposing  forces.  One  side  of  the  conflict  would  be  the  characters 
themselves. 


Mr.  Haas:  What  type  of  conflict  is  there  in  “Tony’s  Story”? 

Lin:  Because  there’s  only  one  person  involved  in  “Tony’s  Story,”  the  conflict  must 


be  man  versus  himself. 
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Mr.  Haas:  Before  we  go  any  further,  let’s  talk  about  the  label  that  Lin  used  to 
describe  the  conflict— “man  versus  himself.”  I would  like  you  to  consider  if 
this  is  an  appropriate  way  to  describe  conflict  in  literature. 

Dominic:  Not  really.  After  all,  aren’t  there  lots  of  conflicts  involving  female 
characters,  too? 

Brandon:  But  doesn’t  man  refer  to  males  and  females? 

Mr.  Haas:  Traditionally,  yes.  But  in  today’s  world,  we  do  try  to  stay  away  from 
language  that  is  gender  specific,  especially  when  we  mean  both  genders. 

Lin:  Does  that  mean  that  we  can’t  refer  to  conflicts  as  man  versus  man,  man 
versus  himself,  man  versus  nature  . . . ? 

Chelsea:  Stop,  already!  What’s  with  all  this  man  stuff?  I believe  that  we  really 
shouldn’t  use  the  word  man  when  we  mean  men  and  women. 

Dominic:  What  should  we  use  then? 

Mr.  Haas:  One  simple  way  of  avoiding  the  old  sexist  terminology  is  to  simply  refer 
to  conflict  as  being  either  external  or  internal.  Once  you  do  so,  you  can  then 
specify  what  the  opposing  forces  are. 

Internal  and  External  Conflict 

The  chart  below  shows  the  type  of  external  and  internal  conflicts. 


External  Conflicts 

Internal  Conflicts  " 

character  in  conflict  with 

character  in  conflict  with  own 

• one  or  more  other  characters 

• emotions 

• nature 

• beliefs 

• the  unknown  or  the  supernatural 

• values 

• society  or  society’s  laws  or  customs 

Identifying  the  source  of  the  opposing  force  or  forces  will  help  you  determine 
whether  the  conflict  is  external  or  internal. 


1.  Identify  the  types  of  conflicts  found  in  each  of  the  following  scenarios.  Use  the 

previous  chart  to  help  you.  In  some  cases,  there  may  be  more  than  one  conflict 

present. 

a.  a man  lost  in  the  forest,  struggling  to  survive  the  winter  cold  during  a 
blizzard 

b.  a young  woman  employed  by  an  oil  company,  taking  an  unpopular  stand  in 
an  environmental  issue 

c.  a drug  addict  deciding  whether  or  not  to  get  help  to  beat  the  addiction 

d.  a terminally  ill  patient  deciding  whether  or  not  to  tell  his  family 

e.  an  idealistic  candidate  involved  in  a nasty  election  campaign 

f.  a young  man  offered  an  overseas  job,  having  to  choose  between  taking  the 
position  and  staying  with  the  partner  he  loves 

g.  a hunter  fleeing  from  a quickly  advancing  forest  fire 

h.  a young  woman  in  an  undemocratic  society  fighting  for  the  right  to  vote 

i.  a hit-and-run  driver  agonizing  over  whether  or  not  to  confess 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  150. 


You’re  about  to  read  your  first  piece  of  short  fiction  in  this  module.  It’s  a Shirley 
Jackson  story  entitled  “The  Possibility  of  Evil,”  and  it  appears  on  page  249  of 
Sightlines  10.  Before  beginning  the  story,  complete  the  following  two  questions. 


2.  The  title  of  this  story  is  intriguing.  You  may  recall  from  Section  2,  Lesson  4 of 
this  module,  that  a phrase  lacking  a subject  or  a verb  is  called  a fragment.  Such 
phrases  need  to  be  completed  in  order  for  them  to  make  sense. 


Write  at  least  three  complete  sentences  that  somehow  incorporate  the  words  in 
the  story  title.  Your  sentences  should  also  serve  to  express  your  predictions  of 
what  you  think  the  story  will  be  about. 


3.  The  main  character  in  this  story  is  called  Miss  Adela  Strangeworth.  It’s  obvious 
that  the  author,  Shirley  Jackson,  chose  this  name  carefully.  Make  at  least  two 
predictions  about  what  Miss  Strangeworth  will  be  like,  based  on  her  name. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  151. 
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DID  YOU  KNOW? 


American  short  story  writer  and  novelist  Shirley  Jackson  (1919-1965)  is 
considered  a master  of  the  gothic  tale.  What  this  means  is  that  her  works  focus 
on  the  darker  aspects  of  life— those  aspects  that  shock  and  horrify.  Surprisingly 
though,  most  of  her  stories  are  set  in  small  rural  towns  where  life  seems  so 
peaceful  and  calm.  “The  Possibility  of  Evil”  is  the  last  story  she  ever  wrote  and  it 
was  published  after  her  death.  Some  readers  consider  it  to  be  one  of  her  most 
shocking  works. 


4.  Now  read  the  story  and,  as  you  read,  pay  careful  attention  to  all  the  conflicts  that 
occur.  In  your  notebook,  create  a chart  similar  to  the  one  below.  In  the  chart, 
identify  the  conflicts  and  quote  the  details  that  suggest  them. 


Conflict 

Supportive  J 

Miss  Strangeworth  in  conflict  with 
others;  Miss  Strangeworth  in 
conflict  with  herself 

“Miss  Strangeworth  never  gave  away  any  of  her 
roses,  although  the  tourists  often  asked  her.  The 
roses  belonged  on  Pleasant  Street,  and  it  bothered 

Miss  Strangeworth  to  think  of  people  wanting  to  carry 
them  away  . . .” 

Mr.  Lewis  in  conflict  with  himself 

“Mr.  Lewis  looked  worried,  she  thought . . . she 
decided  that  he  surely  could  not  be  worried  over  the 
strawberries.  He  looked  very  tired  indeed  . . .” 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 bn  page  151 . j 


Charting  the  Elements  of  Plot 


It’s  sometimes  very  helpful  to  identify  the  various  elements  of  the  plot  to  better 
understand  how  all  the  major  details  and  events  fit  together.  Many  teachers  and 
textbooks  use  a diagram  to  teach  how  these  varied  elements  fit  together.  The  plot 
diagram  shown  here  is  most  useful  for  stories  that  are  structured  in  this  particular 
way.  You  should  realize,  of  course,  that  many  stories  are  structured  quite  differently. 
For  example,  some  stories  begin  at  the  end  and  then 
jump  to  the  beginning.  Other  stories  begin  in 
the  middle  of  the  action  and  then  work 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
telling  of  the  tale. 

Exposition 


AnteeedenI 

Action 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


When  discussing  plot,  it’s  helpful  to  know  some  of  the  terminology.  Here  are 
some  terms  that  you  should  know. 

• exposition:  background  information  in  a story,  such  as  time  and  place  and 
main  characters 

• antecedent  action:  events  that  occurred  before  the  initial  incident 

• flashback:  related  events  that  took  place  before  the  story  begins 

• initial  incident:  the  first  event  that  introduces  the  conflict  in  a story 

• rising  action:  the  part  of  the  story  in  which  the  author  creates  suspense  or 
complicates  the  action 

• suspense:  a feeling  of  curiosity  and  excitement  caused  by  uncertainty  as  to 
what  will  happen  next 

• climax:  the  most  exciting  point  or  turning  point  of  a story 

• falling  action:  the  unwinding  events  that  follow  a story’s  climax 

• resolution  or  ending:  the  part  of  the  story  in  which  the  tension  is  relaxed 
or  mysteries  are  explained  and  the  conclusion  occurs 

Are  there  any  terms  that  are  new  to  you?  If  so,  you  may  be  able  to  add  one  or 
more  of  them  to  your  vocabulary  list.  You  should  be  aware  that  some  of  these 
terms  have  other  meanings  that  are  not  related  to  the  study  of  stories  and  plot. 
Use  your  dictionary  to  find  other  meanings  of  these  words. 


Sometimes,  stories  begin  gradually  with  more  and  more  information  shared  with  the 
readers.  In  the  exposition,  authors  will  provide  information  as  to  the  time  and  place 
that  the  story  is  set  in.  You’ll  also  learn  about  the  major  characters  and  their 
relationships. 

The  initial  incident  is  the  first  real  event  or  happening  in  the  story  that  will 
ultimately  lead  us  to  the  climax.  The  initial  incident  is  critically  important,  because  it 
hints  or  reveals  what  the  major  conflict  of  the  story  will  be. 

As  the  story  progresses,  audiences  are  presented  with  a series  of  events  known  as 
the  rising  action.  These  events  serve  to  create  suspense  and  lead  us  to  the  climax, 
or  highest  point  of  action.  Sometimes,  the  climax  is  the  turning  point— the  point  at 
which  a major  decision  has  to  be  made  to  somehow  resolve  the  major  conflict. 
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Sometimes,  the  author  will  interrupt  the  flow  of  the  story  and  relate  an  incident  from 
the  past  that  helps  the  reader  to  better  understand  what  is  about  to  happen.  This  is 
called  antecedent  action  and  is  often  accomplished  through  flashbacks. 

Once  the  climax  has  occurred,  the  story  begins  to  wind  down.  You  may  be  presented 
with  a series  of  events  called  the  falling  action  that  lead  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
story.  Or,  as  in  the  case  of  mystery  or  detective  stories,  you  may  be  presented  with 
information  that  helps  you  make  sense  of  what  has  occurred. 


Let's  look  closely  at  this  story  and  see  whether 
we  can  recognize  the  various  elements  of  plot  as 
they  are  presented.  I hope  that  you  agree  that 
not  much  happens  in  the  first  paragraphs.  But 
they  do  serve  a function.  What  is  it? 


We  are  introduced  to 
Miss  Strangeworth, 
and  we  learn  about 
where  the  story  takes 
place. 


Excellent.  According 
to  our  chart,  what 
would  we  call  this 
part  of  the  story? 


5.  Despite  the  uneventful  beginning,  there  seems  to  be  a tension  suggested  or 
developing  in  the  first  four  paragraphs  of  “The  Possibility  of  Evil.”  What  details 
serve  to  convey  the  possibility  of  tension  in  the  opening  of  the  story? 

6.  To  accurately  locate  the  initial  incident,  it’s  sometimes  helpful  to  look  at  the 
climax  or  the  ending  of  the  story.  Then  trace  your  way  back  to  the  very  first  thing 
that  happens  in  the  story  that  leads  the  characters  to  the  climax  or  ending.  Using 
this  method,  locate  both  the  climax  and  the  initial  incident  of  the  story.  Explain 
your  answer. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  151. 


What  do  you  think  of  Miss  Strangeworth?  If  you  could  write  her  a short  letter, 
what  would  it  say?  What  would  you  hope  that  she  would  do  as  a result  of  your 
letter? 


Mr.  Haas:  What  did  you  think  of  this  story? 

Chelsea:  It  started  off  real  slow.  I thought  that  it  was  going  to  be  a complete  bore. 
But  it  did  get  my  interest  after  a while.  I wanted  to  know  more,  understand 
more  about  what  was  going  on  in  this  town. 

Brandon:  I thought  Miss  Strangeworth  was  creepy  at  the  beginning.  She  just 
seemed  too  nice  to  be  for  real.  When  I read  that  she  wouldn’t  share  her 
flowers  with  anyone,  I knew  that  she  was  not  all  that  she  appeared.  My  mom 
has  lots  of  flowers.  She  loves  flowers  more  than  anything— and  you  know 
what?  Her  greatest  kick  is  giving  her  flowers  away  to  people — to  anybody  that 
expresses  delight  in  flowers.  That’s  the  way  Miss  Strangeworth  should  have 
been  if  she  was  really  a good  person. 

Mr.  Haas:  Expand  upon  what  you  said  about  how  you  wanted  to  know  and 
understand  more  about  what  was  going  on  in  this  town. 

Chelsea:  Well,  it  seemed  strange  that  in  such  a nice  town,  a lot  of  people  seemed 
nervous,  on  edge,  suspicious.  I wanted  to  know  why. 

Lin:  I wanted  to  know  why  Miss  Strangeworth  felt  like  it  was  her  job  to  keep  the 
town  clean  and  pure. 

Mr.  Haas:  Is  that  question  ever  answered? 

Lin:  No,  not  really.  But  1 guess  it  doesn’t  matter.  If  the  author  doesn’t  tell  me  the 
reasons  for  her  attitude  and  behaviour,  I can  use  my  imagination  to  guess  at 
why  she  is  the  way  she  is. 
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Types  of  Endings 


Authors  will  end  their  stories  to  create 
specific  effects.  Some  endings  are 
designed  to  shock  or  surprise  the 
reader.  Other  endings  make  you  think. 
There  are  even  some  endings  in  which 
the  author  leaves  the  reader  hanging. 
Look  closer  at  these  endings. 


surprise  ending 


an  ending  that 
features  an 
unexpected  turn  of 
events 


A surprise  ending  offers  an  unexpected 
twist  to  the  plot.  You’re  shocked  by 
such  endings.  You  wonder  why  the 
author  would  choose  to  end  the  story  in 
this  way. 


If  you’re  not  convinced  that  a legitimate  purpose  has  been  served  by  the  surprise, 
you’ll  naturally  feel  cheated  and  manipulated.  You  do  not  like  endings  that  don’t 
make  sense. 


Surprise  endings  can  serve  legitimate  purposes.  They  can  emphasize  the  main  idea 
of  the  story.  They  can  also  serve  to  reveal  or  emphasize  character.  These  surprise 
endings  force  audiences  to  continue  to  think  about  the  story  long  after  they’ve 
finished  reading,  hearing,  or  viewing  it. 


indeterminate  l 
ending 


an  ending  that 
contains  no 
resolution 


Some  endings  are  shocking  because  they  end  without  a resolution.  The  true  ending 
is  indeterminate.  Once  again,  some  indeterminate  endings  can  be  very  effective 
because  they  force  the  reader  to  supply  the  ending.  With  such  stories,  audiences  also 
think  about  the  characters  and  the  ideas  long  after  the  story  is  finished. 

However,  there  are  some  indeterminate  endings  that  are  not  as  satisfying  to  the 
reader.  The  story  just  ends— for  no  reason — and  the  reader  is  left  wondering  what 
happened.  These  endings  are  very  annoying  when  they  serve  no  purpose.  However, 
indeterminate  endings  can  be  very  effective  when  the  author’s  purpose  is  to  make 
audiences  pause  and  think  about  the  message  of  the  story. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


During  the  so-called  Golden  Age  of  the  movies,  viewers  would  go  to  the  cinema 
and  see  up  to  three  features.  They  were  as  follows: 


• a B movie  with  a small  budget  and  very  few  big-name  stars 

• an  episode  of  an  adventure  serial,  such  as  Buck  Rogers,  Batman,  or 
Superman 


cliffhanger 

ending 


an  ending  full  of 
suspense,  where 
the  result  is  not 
known 


• the  feature  film— with  a big  budget  and  big  stars 

One  distinctive  feature  of  the  serial  was  that  each  episode  ended  with  a 
cliffhanger.  The  hero  would  literally  be  hanging  off  a cliff  or  trapped  in  a 
burning  building.  Viewers  would  have  to  return  to  the  cinema  for  the  next 
episode  to  find  out  what  happened  to  their  hero.  This  was  an  extremely  effective 
marketing  tool.  Many  TV  series  today  use  this  technique  to  get  their  viewers  to 
keep  tuning  in. 


7.  Based  on  what  you  know  about  the  various  kinds  of  endings,  how  would  you 
categorize  the  ending  of  “The  Possibility  of  Evil”?  Does  it  feature  a surprise, 
indeterminate,  or  cliffhanger  ending?  Explain. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  1 52. 


In  this  lesson,  you  discovered  that  conflict  makes  short  stories  interesting.  You  also 
reviewed  various  aspects  of  the  plot  of  a short  story.  The  lesson  ended  with  a focus 
on  endings,  and  you  now  know  the  difference  between  surprise,  indeterminate,  and 
cliffhanger  endings. 


In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  focus  your  attention  on  the  different  kinds  of  characters 
you’ll  find  in  a story  and  the  different  narrators  that  can  be  used  to  relate  the  story. 


t 
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For  a story  to  be  fully  engaging,  it  can’t  just  be  focused  on  events  or  things 
happening.  A series  of  daring  escapes  or  car  chases  would  very  soon  bore  audiences. 
There  needs  to  be  more  than  plot. 

A story  needs  characters  that  you  can  respond  to  in  a variety  of  ways. 


Mr.  Haas:  The  sign  of  a good  story  is  that  it  contains  characters  that  somehow  get 
you  to  respond  strongly  to  them.  Can  you  share  the  different  ways  in  which 
you  have  reacted  to  characters  in  a story? 

Chelsea:  Sometimes,  1 see  myself  in  some  of  the  characters.  They  may  have  the 
same  outlook  on  life  or  even  like  the  same  things  that  1 like.  I really  enjoy 
reading  stories  that  have  characters  that  I can  identify  with.  They  help  me  to 
understand  myself  better. 

Lin:  Yes,  1 know  what  you  mean.  What’s  really  neat  is  when  there  are  characters 
who  are  going  through  things  that  1 personally  am  going  through  or  have 
experienced.  1 read  this  story  once  about  a guy  who  was  getting  ready  to  take 
his  driver’s  test.  Even  though  the  story  was  about  a guy  and  he  was  very 
different  from  me,  1 could  still  relate  to  everything  that  he  was  going  through. 

It  was  really  interesting! 

Dominic:  What  affects  me  the  most  is  when  I read  a story  about  people  who  are 
going  through  difficult  times.  I read  this  one  story  about  a girl  whose  father 
had  cancer.  I really  sympathized  with  her  and  her  family.  I actually  cried  when 
I read  that  she  couldn’t  cry  at  the  funeral  because  her  father  told  her  to  be 
strong.  He  shouldn’t  have  said  that.  It  really  is  okay  to  express  your  feelings. 


Mr.  Haas:  Are  you  saying  that  you  were  angry  with  the  father? 


Dominic:  No,  not  really.  But  I got  real  angry  at  the  girl’s  best  friend  who  dumped 
her  because  she  was  looking  for  a friend  who  would  be  willing  to  go  party 
with  her  more  often. 


Mr.  Haas:  Yes,  that  is  another  reaction  we  may  have  toward  characters— 
disapproval  or  even  total  dislike  of  what  they’re  like  or  what  they  do. 

Brandon:  Chelsea  mentioned  that  she  likes  it  when  she  sees  herself  in  a character 
in  a story.  1 enjoy  stories  that  contain  characters  who  remind  me  of  people  that 
1 know.  This  helps  me  to  understand  them  better. 


Reflect  on  your  previous  and  current  reading  or  viewing.  What  kinds  of 
characters  do  you  enjoy  reading  about  in  stories  or  seeing  in  films? 


Choose  at  least  one  memorable  character  to  write  about  in  your  journal.  Describe 
the  character  and  briefly  summarize  the  story  that  the  character  appears  in. 
Consider  what  it  was  about  this  character  that  attracted  you  or  made  you 
respond  so  strongly. 


Realistic  and  Stereotypical  Characters 


stereotype 


an  overly  simplistic 
and,  therefore, 
mostly  inaccurate 
assessment  of  a 
person  or  thing 


realistic 

character 


a character  who 
seems  as  complex, 
consistent,  and 
surprising  as  a real 
person 


Characters  in  literature  fall  into  two 
large  groupings.  They  can  be  portrayed 
realistically,  or  they  can  be  portrayed  as 

stereotypes. 

When  you  encounter  realistic 
characters  in  a story,  you  see  them  as 
being  as  complex,  multidimensional, 
consistent,  and  surprising  as  real  people 
in  your  life.  They  seem  to  come  alive  on 
the  page.  You  have  no  problem 
visualizing  what  they  look  and  act  like. 
For  all  intents  and  purposes,  they  are 
real— and  what  you’re  reading  conveys 
a sense  of  truth. 
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stereotypical 

character 


'‘a  character  that  is 
^an  oversimplified 
ibut  easily 
1 recognized  human 
jtype 

i! 


Unlike  realistic  characters,  who  are  complex  and  multidimensional, 
stereotypical  characters  are  oversimplified  and  overly  generalized  types.  Here  are 
some  examples  of  stereotypical  characters  you  might  encounter  in  a story  or  film: 

• loud,  pushy  salesperson 

• rude  waiter 

• dumb  blonde 

• tall,  dark,  handsome  stranger 

• violent  biker  or  gang  member 

• party-loving  teenager 

• absent-minded  professor 

While  you  may  find  that  it’s  easy  to  recognize  or  laugh  at  such  stereotypical 
characters,  it’s  important  to  realize  that  these  stereotypes  often  have  a negative  or 
hurtful  impact. 


Another  way  to  distinguish  between  realistic  and  stereotypical  characters  is  to  think 
of  the  difference  between  a photograph  of  a person  and  a cartoon  figure:  a photo  is 
complex  and  individual  while  a cartoon  is  recognizable  but  flat  and  often  unrealistic, 


You’re  about  to  read  a story  that  focuses  on  the  presentation  of  a variety  of 
characters.  As  you  read  “Lysandra’s  Poem”  on  page  125  of  Sightlines  10,  pay  careful 
attention  to  how  the  author  presents  the  characters.  How  does  she  make  them  come 
to  life? 


1.  Read  the  first  three  paragraphs  carefully.  Do  you  think  the  characters  described 
are  realistically  or  stereotypically  portrayed?  Explain  with  reference  to  your  own 
experiences. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  152. 


In  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  story,  the  author  suggests  that  the  climate  has  a 
way  of  rubbing  off  on  people  and  influencing  their  character. 

One  way  or  another,  a climate  like  this  is  bound  to  rub  off  on  people.  One 
person  may  become  surly  and  fixed,  grey  and  dank  of  spirit,  long-lived 
and  persistent  and  a trial  to  his  family.  Another  can  end  up  hopeful — the 
fruit  of  those  spectacular  sunny  days  when  the  light  is  clearer,  more 
pungent  than  most  other  Canadians  could  ever  imagine; 

(“Lysandra’s  Poem,”  page  126) 


Do  you  agree,  or  is  the  author  just  being  poetic  and  clever?  In  what  ways  are  you 
influenced  by  the  climate?  Are  your  moods  and  dispositions  influenced  by  the 
predominant  weather  patterns  of  your  area? 


2.  According  to  the  narrator,  how  has  the  climate  rubbed  off  on  herself  and  on 
Lysandra?  What  personality  traits  dominated  the  young  narrator  and  Lysandra? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  152. 


dynamic 

character 


one  who  undergoes 
a significant 
character  change 


static 

character 


one  who  does  not 
undergo  a 
significant 
character  change 


Dynamic  and  Static  Characters 

You  may  find  that  some  stories  feature  characters  who  remain  the  same  throughout 
the  story,  whereas  other  stories  show  changes  in  characters.  Those  who  change 
significantly  are  called  dynamic  characters. 

Characters  who  don’t  change  significantly  are  called  static  characters.  Sometimes,  a 
character  will  exhibit  a particular  trait  at  the  beginning  of  a story.  You  may  find  that 
by  the  end  of  the  story,  the  trait  has  become  a bit  more  pronounced.  This  is  not  true 
change,  and  the  character  could  therefore  still  be  considered  to  be  static. 


1 
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3.  Trace  the  changes  that  occur  in  the  characters  of  Lysandra  and  the  narrator.  To  do 
so,  it’s  often  helpful  to  establish  clearly  what  the  characters  are  like  at  the 
beginning  of  the  story  and  then  compare  and  contrast  these  traits  to  how  the 
character  develops  or  changes  by  the  end  of  the  story. 

a.  In  your  notebook,  create  two  charts  similar  to  the  ones  that  follow.  Complete 
the  charts  using  the  model  that  is  established  for  you. 


She  is  “at  first  tentative  and  careful,  and 
then  with  no  softness  in  her,  bitter  and 
barbed,  with  a heart  as  hard  and  as 
cutting  as  diamonds.”  (page  126) 

“her  poetry  contains  such  bitterness  that 
the  mind  reels  as  it  reads,  dizzy  from 
such  savage  images,  such  black 
revelations.”  (page  133) 

“She  walked  with  an  awkward  jerky  gait, 
as  though  she  were  not  at  home  on  her 
own  legs”  (page  127) 

“She  had  lost  her  stunned,  vapid  look. 
She  moved  once  more  with  measured 
coordination,  with  grace.”  (page  132) 

Narrator's  Character 
at  the  Beginning 

Narrator's  Character 
at  the  End 

“.  . . 1 was,  stubborn  and  opportunistic, 
snatching  what  1 could  out  of  a resistant 
environment.”  (page  126) 

“1  thought  1 would  die  of  heartbreak  or 
wished  1 could,  but  of  course  1 did 
nothing  of  the  sort.”  (page  132) 

“1  wrote  it  (the  poem)  in  March  ...  so 
that  1 would  have  the  ordeal  over  and 
done  with.”  (page  128) 

“A  part  of  me  wanted  to  tear  [the  poem] 
into  little  pieces  . . . The  other  part 
folded  it  carefully  and  put  it  in  my  desk 
drawer.”  (page  131) 

b.  Based  on  your  charts,  who  do  you  think  is  the  character  who  changes  the 
most? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  152. 


¥ 


Protagonist  and  Antagonist 


protagonist 


the  main  character, 
hero  or  otherwise, 
in  a story 


hero 


a character  who  is 
braver,  stronger,  or 
smarter  than  most 
people 


antihero 


a character  who 
does  not  exhibit 
heroic  qualities 


In  Lesson  1,  you  discovered  that  a conflict  is  a clash  between  two  opposing 
forces.  The  main  character  in  a story  is  called  the  protagonist.  Remember, 
however,  that  the  protagonist  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  the  hero  or 
“good  guy”  of  the  story.  In  many  books  and 
movies  today,  the  protagonists  are  actually 
antiheroes.  Sometimes,  the  protagonists  are  even 
very  bad  people. 


The  force  opposing  the  main  character  is  called 
the  antagonist.  The  antagonist  can  be  a person 
or  group  of  people.  It  can  also  be  society  or  the 
environment.  In  internal  conflicts,  it  can  be 
emotions  or  belief  systems  that  are  opposing 
each  other  in  the  protagonist’s  mind. 


the  person,  group, 
or  force  opposing 
the  main  character 


Mr.  Haas:  Sometimes,  in  a story  that  features  an  external  conflict  involving  two 
people,  it’s  not  that  easy  to  pick  out  who  the  protagonist  is.  If  the  story  is  told 
by  one  of  the  characters,  we’re  tempted  to  conclude  that  the  main  character  is 
the  narrator— but  be  forewarned  that  this  isn’t  necessarily  true. 

Lin:  Then  how  can  we  determine  who  the  protagonist  is? 


Mr.  Haas:  In  most  cases,  you  just  know  who  the  author  wants  us  to  focus  our 
attention  on.  And  in  other  cases,  it’s  not  that  obvious.  You  have  to  look  for 
other  things— such  as  character  change. 

Dominic:  What  do  you  mean? 


Mr.  Haas:  This  means  that  you,  as  a reader  and  as  a human  being,  are  probably 
fascinated  by  the  fact  that  people  can  sometimes  change  dramatically.  You 
want  to  know  more  about  what  causes  such  change  to  occur.  And  that  is  why 
so  many  stories  feature  characters  who  undergo  radical  change  or  growth.  The| 
protagonist  of  a story,  in  other  words,  is  usually  the  character  who  undergoes 
the  most  significant  change. 
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4.  In  your  opinion,  who  is  the  protagonist  of  “Lysandra’s  Poem”?  Explain  why  you 
think  so. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  153. 


GOING  FURTHER 


On  page  126,  the  narrator  focuses  your  attention  on  the  origins  of  Lysandra’s 
uncommon  name.  Did  you  notice  that  the  author  stopped  short  of  actually 
revealing  where  the  name  came  from?  If  you  have  access  to  the  Internet,  you  may 
find  the  following  website  interesting.  At  this  site,  you  can  click  on  Baby  Names 
and  conduct  a name  search  to  determine  where  the  name  originated  and  what  it 
means. 

http :// WWW.  parenthood,  com/ 

In  your  notebook,  create  a chart  similar  to  the  one  that  follows.  Then — using 
either  the  website  suggested  above,  a similar  website,  or  a book— research  the 
origins  and  meanings  of  at  least  five  names:  Lysandra,  your  own  name,  and  the 
names  of  three  family  members  or  friends.  The  first  three  offered  below  are 
examples  of  what  you  might  find. 


Name 


Meanm 


Jason 

Greek 

healer 

Margaret 

Persian 

child  of  light 

Russell 

French 

red-haired 

My  name 

Lysandra 

3, 

Do  the  meanings  of  the  names  accurately  reflect  the  physical  characteristics, 
abilities,  or  personalities  of  the  people  who  have  those  names?  Did  you  know 
that  text  creators,  such  as  authors,  playwrights,  and  artists,  often  choose  their 
characters’  names  based  on  the  character  traits  they  want  to  give  them? 


Point  of  View 


This  may  seem  obvious,  but  it  needs  to  be  said  so  you  can  get  on  with  your  next 
focus  of  study:  In  order  for  there  to  be  a story,  there  has  to  be  a narrator  through 
whose  eyes  the  story  is  seen  and  through  whose  voice  the  story  is  told. 

The  narrator’s  voice  in  a story  is  referred  to  as  the  narrative  point  of  view.  The 
narrative  point  of  view  deals  with  who  tells  the  story  and  how  much  the  narrator 
knows.  To  identify  the  point  of  view  of  a story,  all  you  need  to  do  is  ask,  “Through 
whose  eyes  is  the  action  seen?”  or  “Who  is  telling  the  story?” 

Stories  can  be  related  from  either  the  deeply  personal,  first-person  point  of  view  or 
from  the  more  distant,  third-person  point  of  view. 


Lin:  What  about  the  second-person  point  of  view? 

Mr.  Haas:  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a second-person  point  of  view. 

Lin:  Why  not? 

Mr  Haas:  If  you  look  at  the  following  table,  you’ll  see  why  the  second-person 
point  of  view  doesn’t  lend  itself  to  telling  stories. 


Person 

Singular 

Plural 

first  person 

I 

we 

second  person 

you 

you 

third  person 

he,  she,  it 

they 

Mr.  Haas:  Can  a narrator  tell  a story  using  the  pronoun  you  to  tell  the  story? 
Lin:  No,  I don’t  think  that  would  work. 
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By  referring  to  this  chart,  you  can  see  that  the  easiest  way  to  determine  whether  a 
story  is  told  from  the  first-person  point  of  view  is  to  look  for  the  pronoun  / in  the 
narration.  Does  the  narrator  refer  to  himself  or  herself  as  7?  If  so,  and  if  the  narrator 
is  telling  his  or  her  own  story,  then  it  is  first-person. 

In  third-person  point  of  view,  the  narrator  uses  the  pronouns,  he,  she,  and  they 
throughout,  and  the  story  that  is  being  related  is  about  somebody  else  and  not  the 
narrator. 

First-Person  Points  of  View 

As  previously  stated,  a story  written  from  the  first-person  point  of  view  is  told  by  one 
of  the  characters  in  the  story  who  refers  to  himself  or  herself  as  7.  Of  all  the  points  of 
view,  this  is  the  most  psychologically  realistic  and  the  most  personal.  It  seems  as  if  a 
real  person  is  speaking  directly  to  you,  telling  you  his  or  her  own  story. 

In  some  stories,  the  first-person  narrator  is  a minor  character  whose  function  it  is  to 
tell  somebody  else’s  story.  In  other  stories,  the  first-person  narrator  is  the  major 
character  telling  his  or  her  own  story. 

Third-Person  Points  of  View 

There  is  quite  a variety  of  third-person  points  of  view.  The  following  chart  will  help 
you  keep  them  straight. 


Third-Person 
Point  of  View 

Characteristics 

Where  Mostly 

M 

Objective 

The  narrator  tells  the  story 
with  the  objectivity  of  a 
video  camera.  Only  events 
and  conversations  are 
recorded.  The  narrator 
cannot  share  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  any  of  the 
characters. 

• news  stories 

• narrative  non-fiction 
essays  or  books 

Limited  Omniscient 

The  narrator  knows  all  but 
does  not  share  all.  The 
narrator  only  reveals  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of 
one  character. 

• mystery  or  detective 
stories 

• any  story  that  depends  on 
suspense  or  mystery  for 
its  effect 

Omniscient 

The  narrator  knows  and 
reveals  all.  The  narrator 
shares  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  all  the  major 
characters. 

• adventure  stories 

• stories  with  many 
characters  and  settings 

Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  2B  and  turn  to  the  Section  3 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  questions  1 and  2.  When  you’re  finished,  continue 
with  your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


In  this  lesson,  you  focused  on 

• the  variety  of  characters  that  can  be  found  in  a short  story 

• the  importance  of  determining  the  amount  of  character  change  that  occurs 

• how  to  identify  the  protagonist  of  a story 

You  ended  your  study  in  this  lesson  by  considering  point  of  view,  and  you  applied 
this  knowledge  by  identifying  the  narrative  points  of  view  from  which  previously 
read  stories  were  written. 


You’ll  now  turn  your  attention  to  the  ways  setting  and  mood  influence  your 
appreciation  of  a short  story. 
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setting 


^ where  and  when  a 
I story  takes  place 


I 

j 

li 

!l 


Setting  is  the  time  and  place  in  which  a story  occurs.  The  setting  of  a story  is  a 
rather  straightforward  consideration.  Nevertheless,  readers  can  gain  a great  deal  of 
information  vital  to  their  understanding  of  the  characters  and  their  situation  through 
the  description  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  story. 

Here  are  some  questions  you  can  ask  not  only  to  determine  the  setting  but  also  to 
appreciate  the  relationship  between  the  setting  and  the  purpose  of  the  story. 


-m 

Questions  to  Determine  Setting 

^ Questions  to  Determine  1 

Significance  of  Setting 

Where,  specifically,  is  the  story  set? 

Could  the  story  be  set  anywhere  else  or 
anywhere  in  general  and  still  make  sense? 

During  what  time  period  is  the  story  set?  Is 
it  specified?  Is  the  story  set  in  the  past, 
present,  or  future? 

Could  the  story  be  set  in  an  indeterminate 
time  period,  or  does  it  only  make  sense  in 
this  particular  time? 

In  the  midst  of  what  social  group  or  societal 
context  does  the  action  take  place? 

Is  the  social  context  critical  to  the  meaning 
of  the  story?  Would  the  story  work  as  well 
in  other  social  contexts? 

As  you  can  see  by  the  questions  in  the  previous  chart,  setting  is  more  than  just 
identifying  where  and  when  a story  takes  place.  Sometimes,  the  setting  is  critical  to 
understanding  the  work.  For  example,  a story  that  is  set  during  a major  war  or 
depression  will  contain  characters  involved  in  very  specific  kinds  of  actions  and 
conversations  that  only  make  sense  in  the  wartime  or  depression  context. 


timeless 


having  meaning 
beyond  the  specific 
time  period 
depicted  in  the 
story 


universal 


having  meaning  for 
people  of  all  ages, 
races,  and  social 
classes 


theme 


the  central  idea, 
insight,  or  purpose 
of  a text 


With  some  stories,  it  really  doesn’t  matter  where  or  when  the  action  takes  place. 
These  works  are  called  timeless  and  universal.  These  stories  are  effective  because 
they  tap  into  what  really  makes  people  human. 


/rheme 


is  the  central  idea,  insight,  or  purpose 
of  a text.  In  the  next  lesson,  you'll  focus  on 
theme  and  examine  how  setting  contributes  to 
the  theme  of  a story. j 


You  can  probably  guess  that  if  a story  can 
only  be  set  or  make  sense  during  a specific 
time  period  or  place,  then  the  purpose  or 
theme  will  reflect  that.  If  a story  can  be  set 
anywhere  or  anytime,  then  the  theme  will  be 
of  a different  nature. 


1.  Using  the  questions  to  determine  setting  that  were  listed  on  the  previous  page, 
write  at  least  three  statements  describing  the  settings  and  the  importance  of  the 
settings  for  each  of  the  following  stories: 

a.  “A  Rupee  Earned” 

b.  “The  Possibility  of  Evil” 

c.  “Lysandra’s  Poem” 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 on  page  154. 


You’re  now  going  to  read  a story  that’s  rich  in  details  that  describe  the  setting.  The 
story  is  called  “The  Tunnel”  and  is  found  on  page  369  of  Sightlines  10.  As  you  read, 
look  for  details  that  will  help  you  determine  the  setting  of  the  story. 


2.  Once  again,  use  the  questions  relating  to  setting,  and  write  at  least  three 
statements  that  describe  the  setting  and  the  importance  of  the  setting  for 
“The  Tunnel.” 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 on  page  154. 
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Figurative  Language  and  Imagery 

Consider  the  following  two  descriptions  of  the  same  moonlit  evening: 

• “The  moon  was  a ghostly  galleon  tossed  upon  cloudy  seas,” 

• “The  light  from  the  bright,  yellow  moon  shone  in  the  dark,  cloudy  sky. 


Brandon:  1 recognize  the  first  description.  Doesn’t  that  come  from  a poem  we  did 
last  year?  “The  Highwayman”? 

Mr.  Haas:  Good  memory!  Now  tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  two  descriptions. 

Brandon:  The  first  one  is  quite  flowery.  It  uses  words  that  we  don’t  often  use.  It’s 
really  poetic. 

Dominic:  I think  the  poetic  device  is  metaphor.  The  poet  is  comparing  the  moon 
to  a ship. 

Lin:  And  the  sky  to  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Haas:  Exactly.  To  fully  appreciate  the  first  description  you  have  to  use  your 
imagination,  and  you  have  to  draw  the  comparisons  between  the  moon  and  a 
ship  and  between  the  sky  and  the  ocean. 

Chelsea:  You  do  have  to  use  your  head.  I read  it  twice  before  I actually  totally 
understood  it.  And  when  I did,  I really  liked  it. 

Dominic:  Sometimes,  I just  don’t  get  that  figurative  language  stuff.  Once  I get  it,  I 
kind  of  like  it.  It  just  bugs  me  when  writers  don’t  just  say  what  they  mean. 

Mr.  Haas:  What  about  the  second  description? 

Brandon:  I got  it  right  away.  I didn’t  have  to  think  at  all. 


figurative 

devices 


choices  that  a text 
creator  makes  that 
appeal  to  the 
imagination  and 
depend  on 
comparisons  or 
associations  that 
cannot  be  taken 
literally 


metaphor 


a comparison 
between  two  unlike 
things  without 
using  the  words 
like  or  as 


simile 


a comparison 
between  two  unlike 
things,  introduced 
by  the  words  like 
or  as 


hyperbole 


extreme 

exaggeration 


personification 


conveying  human 
characteristics  to 
anything 
non-human 


imagery 


vivid  descriptions 
that  appeal  directly 
to  one  or  more  of 
the  five  senses  of 
sight,  sound,  smell, 
taste,  and  touch 


immediacy 


the  sense  of  being 
in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the 
things  being 
described 


Lin:  You’re  right.  It  was  quite  vivid.  I could  actually  see  the  yellow  moon  in  the 
cloudy  sky. 

Chelsea:  I felt  like  I was  right  there.  I’ve  seen  the  same  thing  hundreds  of  times. 

Mr.  Haas:  If  the  first  description  appealed  to  your  imagination,  what  did  the 
second  description  appeal  to? 

Chelsea:  To  our  eyes.  What  we  see.  Our  sense  of  sight. 


As  you  can  see  from  the  previous  conversation,  writers  can  describe  the  same  scene 
in  various  ways  for  different  purposes. 

There  are  times  when  writers  may  want  to  appeal  vividly  to  your  imagination  and  to 
draw  upon  your  personal  associations.  They  may  want  you  to  think  about  the  words 
and  to  draw  complex  comparisons.  They  may  want  to  shock  you  and  entertain  you 
with  clever  twists  of  phrases  that  sound  pleasing  to  your  ear  and  evoke  imaginative 
pictures  in  your  head. 

To  do  so,  they  may  use  figurative  devices  such  as 

• metaphors 

• similes 

• hyperbole 

• personification 

However,  in  the  second  description,  “.  . . the  bright,  yellow  moon  shone  in  the  dark, 
cloudy  sky,”  the  writer  has  used  direct  language  that  appeals  to  the  senses.  Such 
direct  appeal  to  the  senses  is  called  imagery. 

Imagery  is  extremely  effective  in  creating  a sense  of  immediacy— the  feeling  that 
you’re  right  there,  seeing  and  experiencing  everything  that  is  being  described.  A 
description  of  bread  baking  in  the  oven  or  bacon  frying  on  the  stove  can  sometimes 
enable  you  to  relive  a similar  experience. 
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With  imagery,  there 
really  is  no  need  for 
you  to  go  beyond  the 
literal.  There  is  no 
need  to  interpret  or 
draw  comparisons. 

Most  authors  will 
use  a combination 
of  figurative 
language  and 
imagery  to  appeal 
to  their  readers. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  2B  and  turn  to  the  Section  3 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  3.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


Try  your  hand  at  using  imagery.  Describe  a familiar  place  or  memorable  event  in 
such  a way  as  to  bring  it  to  life.  Use  imagery  that  appeals  to  as  many  of  the 
senses  as  you  can.  Remember  to  avoid  figurative  language,  such  as  metaphors, 
similes,  hyperbole,  or  personification.  Use  only  concrete  words  that  appeal  to  the 
senses  of  sight,  sound,  taste,  touch,  and  smell. 


If  you  have  difficulty  with  this  journal  entry,  try  framing  your  response  in  the 
form  of  a simple  narrative. 


3.  a.  What  do  you  think  is  the  main  conflict  in  the  story  “The  Tunnel”? 
b.  Where  does  the  climax  occur? 

4.  a.  What  point  of  view  does  the  author  use  to  tell  the  story? 

b.  What  verb  tense — past,  present,  or  future — is  used  throughout  the  narration 
of  the  story?  When  does  the  verb  tense  change?  Explain  why  this  would  be 
appropriate. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 on  page  1 54.  ^ 


For  more  information  on  figures  of  speech,  view  the  segment  with  the  title  “Effects  of 
Musical  Devices  and  Figures  of  Speech”  on  your  English  Language  Arts  10-1 
Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM.  Another  segment  on  the  CD-ROM  that  contains 
information  about  figures  of  speech  is  called  “Effects  of  Figures  of  Speech  and 
Musical  Devices.” 


Section  3:  Fictional  Stories 


For  additional  information  on  imagery  and  figures  of  speech,  refer  to  pages  215  to 
217  of  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 


Tone  and  Mood 

In  Section  2 of  this  module,  you  focused  on  the  tone  of  a 
text.  You  discovered  that  tone  refers  to  the  text  creator’s 
attitude  toward  the  subject  of  the  text.  Tone  can  also  refer 
to  the  text  creator’s  attitude  toward  the  audience.  If  the 
author  has  a positive  or  a negative  attitude  toward  the 
audience,  that  message  may  also  come  through  as  a result 
of  the  tone  of  the  text.  For  example,  an  author’s  tone  may 
be  straightforward,  humorous,  irritated,  nostalgic,  or 
condescending. 


mood 


the  feelings  that  a 
piece  of  writing  or 
work  of  art  evokes 


The  mood  created  in  a text  is  the  feeling  that  the 
piece  of  writing  or  work  or  art  evokes.  Mood  is  the 
feeling  aroused  in  the  reader,  viewer,  or  listener.  The 
feeling  may  be  one  of  pity,  terror,  joy,  sadness, 
excitement,  and  so  on. 

In  many  books,  the  terms  mood  and  tone  are  often 
used  interchangeably,  as  if  they  are  the  same  thing. 
They  are  not. 


Identifying  the  Mood  of  a Text 

Read  the  following  excerpt  from  the  novel  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher  by  Edgar 
Allan  Poe.  Pay  careful  attention  to  Poe’s  word  choices  and  his  sentence  structures. 
What  mental  images  come  to  mind  as  you  read  the  descriptions  in  this  passage? 
What  is  the  mood  that  is  created? 


During  the  whole  of  a dull,  dark,  and  soundless  day  in  the  autumn  of  the  year, 
when  the  clouds  hung  oppressively  low  in  the  heavens,  I had  been  passing  alone, 
on  horseback,  through  a singularly  dreary  tract  of  country;  and  at  length  found 
myself,  as  the  shades  of  the  evening  drew  on,  within  view  of  the  melancholy 
House  of  Usher.  I know  not  how  it  was— but,  with  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
building,  a sense  of  insufferable  gloom  pervaded  my  spirit. 


Listen  to  an  excerpt  from  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe  on  your 
audio  CD.  You’ll  hear  a discussion  about  the  mood  of  the  excerpt. 
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Now  go  back  to  “The  Tunnel”  and  see  if  the  author  creates  mood  as  obviously  as  Poe 
did. 


What  emotions  do  you  think  the  author  is  trying  to  evoke  in  the  first  part  of  “The 
Tunnel,”  up  to  the  point  when  they  go  for  a walk?  In  other  words,  what  is  the 
mood  of  the  first  part  of  the  story? 


6.  How  does  the  mood  change  once  they  get  to  the  tunnel?  What  images  help  to 
project  the  change  in  mood?  What  specific  effects  do  these  images  create? 


f Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Apf^Wdix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 on  p 


In  this  lesson,  you  learned  how  to  determine  the  significance  of  the  setting  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  a story.  You  were  also  introduced  to  the  differences 
between  figurative  language  and  imagery.  You  also  learned  the  subtle  difference 
between  tone  and  mood. 

Now  it’s  time  to  turn  your  attention  to  the  purpose  of  a story— its  theme.  You’ll  also 
learn  more  about  the  important  subject  of  irony. 


r 


A common  activity  that  is  practised  in  classrooms  and  individualized  home  study 
programs  throughout  the  world  involves  identifying  the  theme  of  a work— whether  it 
be  a poem,  short  story,  novel,  play,  or  film. 


Section  3:  Fictional  Stories 
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The  task  of  identifying  the  theme  is  sometimes  not  that  easy.  To  identify  the  theme, 
you  have  to  consider  how  all  the  aspects  of  a short  story  interact  to  accomplish  the 
purpose.  For  example,  you  have  to  do  the  following: 

• Look  at  the  major  conflicts  and  how  they  are  resolved,  in  order  to  determine 
how  the  plot  brings  the  theme  to  life. 

• Analyze  the  characters  to  determine  what  motivates  them  and  why  they  react 
the  way  they  do  to  the  conflicts. 

• Come  to  terms  with  how  important  the  setting  is  to  the  story  and  what  mood  is 
projected  through  the  depiction  of  the  setting. 

All  of  this  may  seem  rather  intimidating  to  some  readers.  And  besides,  in  some 
stories,  the  theme  is  not  that  obvious.  To  some  students,  it  may  even  seem  that  the 
author’s  purpose  is  to  try  to  hide  the  theme  in  order  to  make  students  suffer.  Perhaps 
this  is  what  inspired  the  following  comic  strip. 


Study  the  comic  strip  on  this  page.  In  your  journal,  consider  the  student’s 
response  to  the  teacher’s  question.  Have  you  ever  responded  in  this  way  to  this 
question? 


To  what  extent  do  you  agree  with  this  view?  Explore  other  reasons  why  authors 
may  write. 
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Identifying  Theme 


To  develop  skills  in  identifying  theme,  it  may  be  helpful  to  look  closer  at  why  writers 
write. 

You  can  be  cynical  and  dismiss  the  consideration  by  stating  that  they  do  so  to  make 
money.  And  you  would  be  right  in  many  cases,  but  the  question  remains,  “Why  do 
they  write?”  After  all,  they  could  earn  money  in  many  easier  ways. 

Something  else  you  should  consider  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  writers  don’t  earn 
money  from  their  writings.  Many  writers  continue  to  create  but  never  succeed  in 
getting  anything  published.  These  struggling  writers  have  “daytime  jobs”  to  support 
themselves.  The  writing  gets  done  in  their  spare  time.  And  they  continue  to  struggle 
and  write  because  they  feel  the  strong  need  and  desire  to  do  so. 

Where  does  this  need  and  desire  come  from? 


! 
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i 


a significant,  new 
awareness  about 
life  or  people 


Chelsea:  So,  why  do  writers  write? 

Mr.  Haas:  Let  me  answer  this  question  by  telling  you  what  I think  about  people.  I 
believe  that  all  of  us  are  perceptive.  We  know  a lot  about  life,  and  we 
understand  a lot  about  people.  We  know  these  things  by  observing  what  goes 
on  around  us.  Every  once  in  awhile,  we  realize — through  our  observations  and 
interactions— something  very  special.  A light  goes  on. 

Dominic:  Like  in  the  cartoons  or  comics  when  a light  bulb  appears  over  the  head 
of  a character  who  just  got  a great  idea. 

Mr.  Haas:  Exactly.  We  call  this  kind  of  realization  an  insight.  It’s  a significant  new 
awareness  about  life  or  about  people.  Often,  when  you  gain  this  new 
awareness,  you  want  to  talk  about  it  and  share  it.  When  you  do,  you  may  be 
disappointed  by  the  reaction  you  get. 

Brandon:  I know  exactly  what  you  mean.  I went  through  this  exact  scene  just  last 
week. 
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qualifier 


a word  that  limits 
or  makes  a 
statement  less 
universal 


Mr.  Haas:  Could  you  share  with  the  class  what  the  insight  was? 


Brandon:  If  the  class  promises  not  to  laugh. 

Mr.  Haas:  They  won’t  laugh. 

Brandon:  Well,  it  occurred  to  me,  because  of  what  was  happening  between  two  of 
my  best  friends,  no  names  mentioned,  that  people  act  kind  of  strange  when 
they  really,  really  like  somebody  else  but  don’t  know  how  to  tell  that  person.  1 
used  to  think  that  if  you  were  in  this  situation,  you  would  act  extremely  nice  to 
the  person  you  like,  and  then  1 saw  what  was  happening  between  my  friends. 
The  boy,  who  really  liked  this  girl,  started  acting  like  a complete  jerk  around 
her.  He  did  everything  he  could  to  annoy  her.  I just  didn’t  get  it,  and  then  the 
light  went  on. 

Mr.  Haas:  You  got  an  insight  into  human  behaviour! 

Brandon:  Yes,  I did!  I understood  that  when  it’s  difficult  for  people  to  express  how 
they  really  feel,  they  may  express  the  opposite  instead.  That  was  my  insight. 

Lin:  But  not  all  people  are  like  that. 

Mr.  Haas:  Good  point,  and  so,  when  you  share  an  insight  or  theme— they  are 
really  the  same  thing — you  should  include  qualifying  words  to  ensure  that 
you’re  not  overgeneralizing.  You  did  use  the  word  may,  and  that  is  a qualifier. 
A qualifier  is  a word  that  limits  or  makes  a statement  less  universal.  Could  you 
express  your  insight  again  with  another  qualifier,  to  make  it  clear  that  it 
doesn’t  apply  to  all  people  or  situations? 

Brandon:  Sure;  that’s  easy.  All  I have  to  do  is  add  a word  like  sometimes  or  some 
or  often.  How’s  this?  Sometimes,  when  it’s  difficult  for  people  to  express  how 
they  really  feel,  they  may  instead  express  the  opposite. 

Mr.  Haas:  Much  better.  Now,  where  was  I?  Ah,  yes.  You  all  go  through  life  gaining 
insights  on  a regular  basis.  You  may  feel  the  strong  need  to  share  your  insights. 
What  is  notable  about  some  people  is  that  they  feel  the  intense  need  to  share 
their  insights  through  writing.  It’s  almost  as  if  they  are  driven.  Writing  is  not 
an  option  for  them.  They  have  to  do  it.  By  writing  a story,  novel,  or  film  script, 
they  bring  their  observations  and  insights  vividly  to  life. 


To  determine  theme,  ask  the  following  questions: 

• What  significant  insight  about  life  or  about  people  does  the  protagonist 
discover  by  the  end  of  the  story? 

• What  significant  insight  about  life  or  about  people  do  you,  the  reader, 
discover  by  the  end  of  the  story? 
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1.  Using  either  of  the  previous  questions,  identify  the  theme  or  significant  insight 
shared  in  the  following  stories. 

a.  “Lysandra’s  Poem” 

b.  “The  Tunnel” 


{^'Compare  your  themes  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3^:  Lesson  4 on  page  155. 


You’re  about  to  read  a very  short  story  that’s  rich  in  theme  and  insight.  The  story  is 
called  “A  Secret  Lost  in  the  Water”  and  is  found  on  page  104  in  Sightlines  10.  As  you 
read,  be  on  the  lookout  for  details  that  suggest  the  insights  that  the  author  wishes  to 
bring  to  life  through  his  plot,  characters,  and  setting. 


2.  What  emotions,  ideas,  or  sensations  does  the  opening  illustration  on  page  104 
convey  to  you?  Write  at  least  two  sentences  in  response  to  this  question. 


3.  The  major  conflict  early  in  the  story  is  obviously  between  the  narrator,  when  he 
was  a young  boy,  and  his  father.  Briefly  outline  the  ways  in  which  the  two 
characters  differed  in  terms  of  what  they  valued  and  what  they  chose  to  do. 


4.  In  what  ways  were  the  boy  and  the  father  similar? 


5.  An  important  consideration  that  you  have  to  make  to  interpret  this  story  and 
identify  its  central  insight  involves  whether  or  not  you  believe  the  narrator  was 
happy  in  his  decision  not  to  follow  in  his  father’s  footsteps. 

What  do  you  think?  To  defend  your  position,  reread  the  story  carefully,  looking 
for  specific  supportive  details.  Cite  at  least  three  specific  details  that  support  your 
view. 

6.  What  do  you  think  is  the  central  insight  or  theme  of  “A  Secret  Lost  in  the  Water”? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  4 on  page  155.  j 


Identifying  Irony 


In  Section  1:  Lesson  2,  you  were  re-introduced  to  the  concept  of  irony. 
You  learned  that  irony  occurs  when  what  does  happen  is  the  opposite  of 
what  you  expect  to  happen. 

Life  is  often  filled  with  ironies  and  surprises.  So  is  literature. 
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When  irony  occurs  in  serious  literature,  you  should  look  more 
closely  for  what  the  unexpected  twist  reveals  about  life  or 
people.  Often  the  theme  or  insight  is  found  in  the  irony. 


The  next  story  you’re  about  to  read  will  demonstrate  for  you  how  effective  irony  can 
be.  The  story  is  called  “A  Man  Who  Had  No  Eyes.”  It’s  found  on  page  328  in 
Sightlines  10. 


For  purposes  of  studying  this  story,  follow  the  directions  carefully.  You’ll  be 
instructed  as  to  how  far  to  read  before  stopping  to  respond  to  questions.  You  may 

wish  to  delay  comparing  your  responses  to  those  suggested  in  the  Appendix 
until  after  you  have  completed  the  reading  and  all  the  questions. 


Before  beginning  to  read  the  story,  respond  to  the  following  question: 

7,  Based  on  the  title  of  the  story  and  the  accompanying  illustration  on  page  328, 
what  do  you  predict  the  story  will  be  about? 


First,  read  only  up  to  the  end  of  page  328.  Answer  the  following  questions: 


8.  What  point  of  view 
does  the  author  use 
to  tell  the  story? 

How  do  you  know? 

If  you’re  uncertain  as 
to  how  to  identify 
the  point  of  view, 
review  the  chart  and 
notes  in  Section  3: 

Lesson  2 on  page  99  of  this  module. 

9.  What  are  your  first  impressions  of  the  beggar 
and  of  Mr.  Parsons?  How  does  the  author 
create  these  impressions  for  you? 


Later,  as  you  are  reading  the  story, 
remember  to  compare  your  predictions 
with  what  actually  happens.  Note  the 
part  of  the  story  in  which  you  find 
yourself  revising  your  predictions  or 
having  them  confirmed. 
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Continue  reading  till  the  end  of  page  329,  and  then  stop  to  answer  the  following 
questions: 


10.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  blind  beggar  and  his  attempts  to  make  a living?  How 
does  Mr.  Parsons  respond  to  the  attempts? 

11.  At  the  end  of  the  page,  Mr.  Parsons  mentions  that  he  sells  insurance.  How 
important  do  you  think  this  detail  will  be  to  the  ending  of  the  story?  Discuss  this 
question  with  a partner  or  in  a group,  if  possible. 

12.  Have  you  revised  the  predictions  you  made  in  question  7 of  this  lesson?  If  so, 
what  do  you  now  expect  to  happen? 

You  may  now  complete  the  reading  of  the  story. 

13.  Be  honest.  Did  you  believe  the  blind  man’s  story  when  you  first  read  it?  How 
did  you  feel  when  you  read  what  really  happened? 


I was  shocked,  and  then  ^ 

I got  annoyed— at  the  J 

writer— because  I didn't  1 

see  it  coming  at  all.  I 


I was  surprised, 
too;  but  I was 


This  story  has 
what  we  would 
call  a surorise 


kind  of  pleased 
1 the  ending. 
^Qd^  me  really 
ik  hard  about 
differences 
ween  the  two 
1 who  had  had 
same  tragic 
erience. 


Yeah,  but  the  least  the  author 
could  have  done  was  to  give  us 
some  clues  or  foreshadowing 


^ to  prepare  us  a bit  for  the 
p>  surprise  ending. 


14.  What  does  the  author  do  to  prepare  the  reader  for  the  surprise  or  ironic  ending? 
What  clues  are  there  that  may  suggest  that  Mr.  Parsons  is  also  blind? 

15.  Identify  and  explain  all  the  examples  of  irony  that  you  can  find  in  the  story. 
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For  more  information  on  irony,  view  the  segment  with  the  title  “Irony  in  Print  and 
Non-Print  Texts”  on  your  English  Language  Arts  10-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM. 

For  additional  information  on  irony,  refer  to  page  217  of  your  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook  for  Secondary  Students.  Information  about  irony  in  cartoons  can  be  found 
on  page  172. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


MacKinlay  Kantor,  author  of  “A  Man  Who  Had  No  Eyes,”  had  an  enormously 
successful  career  that  spanned  the  years  between  1935  and  1977.  During  that 
time,  he  had  countless  numbers  of  short  stories,  novels,  and  novellas  published. 
At  least  ten  of  his  stories  and  novels  were  turned  into  feature  films.  He  was 
reputed  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  financially  successful  fiction  writers  in  the 
western  world.  Despite  his  success  and  wealth,  he  continued  to  write  stories  of 
lasting  quality  and  value  until  his  death  in  1977. 


In  this  lesson,  you  got  some  insight  on  insight.  You  learned  that  the  theme  or 
purpose  of  a story  can  often  be  expressed  as  the  significant  insight  that  the  author 
wishes  to  share  about  people  or  about  life.  You  also  reviewed  how  irony  can  get 
people  to  think  more  deeply  about  life. 

Now  you’re  going  to  attempt  to  write  a story— not  for  money,  but  to  say  something 
about  life! 


e<&son  5:  Writing  a Fictional  (Story 


Have  you  ever  written  a short  story— 
without  being  asked  to  do  so  by  a teacher  or 
for  a course  assignment?  The  odds  are  that 
you  probably  have,  perhaps  when  you  were 
younger.  Younger  children  are  especially 
likely  to  take  on  the  task  of  writing  stories, 
because  their  lives  are  so  filled  with  stories. 

Stories  are  read  to  them  by  their  parents, 
family  members,  and  teachers.  Children  tell 
each  other  stories,  sometimes  imitating 
stories  they  have  heard  or  read.  And,  of 
course,  they  view  stories  on  television  and 
in  movies. 


As  stated  earlier  in  this  module,  people  try  to  make  sense  of  the  world  through 
stories.  Stories  definitely  have  a purpose. 

Now  it’s  your  turn  to  make  sense  of  some  aspect  of  your  life  by  telling  a story.  Don’t 
worry.  You  don’t  have  to  write  a story  that  reveals  the  secrets  of  the  universe.  But 
you  should  try  to  bring  to  life  some  insight  or  awareness  that  you  have  gained  about 
people  or  about  life. 

The  key  phrase  is  bring  to  life.  How  will  you  do  this?  To  begin  with,  you  need  to 
review  the  basic  elements  of  the  short  story  and  what  each  has  to  offer  to  the  whole 
package. 

Remember  that  every  story  contains  action  and  conflict  involving  characters  that 
audiences  can  identify  with  or  recognize.  The  action  takes  place  in  a physical  setting, 
and  all  of  these  elements  combine  to  bring  to  life  an  observation  or  insight  about  life 
or  people. 

Writing  a Short  Story 

Your  next  writing  task  in  the  Assignment  Booklet  is 
to  write  a short  story.  To  help  you  prepare  for  this 
major  assignment,  here  are  some  suggestions  to  get 
you  started. 

Subject  Matter 

Consider  writing  about  what  you  know  best.  Don’t 
write  about  characters  or  settings  that  you’re  not  at 
all  familiar  with.  To  be  convincing,  your  story  needs 
to  contain  realistic  details  that  come  from  a certain 
degree  of  first-hand  experience. 

At  the  same  time,  you  need  to  be  creative.  Don’t 
merely  recount  an  actual  event.  Instead,  tell  a story 
whose  truth  and  value  extend  beyond  the  retelling  of 
a specific,  true  incident. 

Purpose 

Centre  your  story  on  a specific  purpose.  Your  purpose,  of  course,  may  vary. 

If  your  purpose  is  primarily  to  entertain,  you’ll  need  to  present  an  exciting  plot 
sequence  with  unexpected  twists  and  memorable  characters.  Humour  may  also 
enable  you  to  accomplish  your  purpose. 

For  example,  you  may  focus  on  an  unforgettable  character.  To  do  this,  you’ll  have  to 
bring  this  character  to  life  by  placing  him  or  her  in  a situation  that  enables  readers  to 
better  understand  what  makes  this  character  so  special. 

If  it’s  insight  or  theme  that  you  wish  to  share  with  your  readers,  you’ll  have  to  place 
your  characters  in  a plot  and  setting  that  will  serve  to  dramatize  the  insight  you  wish 
to  share. 


You  may  wish  to  write  a story  that  creates  a particular  effect  or  mood,  such  as 
suspense,  mystery,  hopefulness,  or  happiness.  Remember  that  to  accomplish  your 
purpose,  you  must  appeal  to  the  emotions  as  well  as  to  the  intellect.  In  other  words, 
you  need  to  make  the  reader  feel  something. 

This  can  be  accomplished  through  your  description  of  the  setting.  Be  purposeful  in 
writing  descriptions  that  convey  a specific  mood. 

Plot  and  Conflict 


Base  your  story  on  a plot  sequence  that  brings  to  life  the 
purpose  of  your  story.  You  should  only  include  details  that  help 
you  to  accomplish  your  purpose. 

Remember  that  without  conflict  there  really  is  no  story.  The 
climax  of  the  story  should  illuminate  the  reader  as  to  problems, 
issues,  or  choices  that  have  to  be  faced. 

Your  ending  should  serve  a purpose.  Consider  what  effect  or 
emotion  you  want  to  leave  the  reader  with.  Do  you  want  to 
please  the  reader  with  a happy  ending?  Would  you  like  to  keep 
your  reader  thinking  about  the  characters  and  the  conflicts  after  the  story  has  ended? 
Do  you  want  to  shock  or  surprise  your  reader  with  the  ending?  All  are  legitimate 
ways  of  ending  a story.  Which  do  you  want  to  purposefully  accomplish? 

Character 

Create  realistic  characters — especially  the  protagonist.  Get 
your  readers  to  engage  with  the  story  by  giving  them 
characters  that  they  can  somehow  care  about.  Readers  are 
looking  for  someone  in  the  story  that  they  can  identify  with 
or  have  sympathy  for. 

Point  of  View 

Choose  a point  of  view  that  is  appropriate  to  the  purpose  of  your  story.  If  you  want 
psychological  realism,  the  first-person  point  of  view  is  often  most  effective.  To  create 
suspense,  consider  using  the  third-person  limited  omniscient  point  of  view.  To 
explore  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  motivations  of  a variety  of  characters,  you  might 
want  to  use  an  omniscient  narrator  to  tell  the  story. 


Writing  Dialogue  Effectively 

In  Lesson  5 of  Module  2:  Section  2,  you  learned  how  to  punctuate  direct  and  indirect 
speech.  Before  continuing  with  this  lesson,  you  should  review  the  basic  rules.  Here 
they  are  again: 

• Enclose  direct  speech  in  quotation  marks. 

• Indirect  or  paraphrased  dialogue  does  not  require 
quotation  marks. 

• If  a question  or  exclamation  mark  is  part  of  the 
direct  speech,  place  it  before  the  closing  quotation 
mark. 

Note  where  the  punctuation  marks  are  placed  in  the  following  examples: 

"Are  you  ready  to  write  a short  story?"  the  teacher 
asked . 

What  did  the  teacher  mean  when  she  said,  "You  can  all 
win  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  some  day"? 

• Enclose  commas  and  periods  inside  the  quotation  marks.  Note  where  the 
commas  and  period  are  placed  in  the  following  example: 

"I'm  looking  forward,"  said  Meaghan,  "to  writing  a 
short  story." 

• Indicate  each  new  speaker  in  a conversation  by  beginning  a new  paragraph. 

As  you  write  your  short  story,  pay  careful  attention  to  these  rules  of  punctuation. 

Dialogue  in  a story  can  be  very  effective  in  revealing  character  and  conflict.  Here  are 
some  other  suggestions  to  consider: 

• Dialogue  should  serve  a purpose,  such  as  revealing  character,  furthering  plot, 
or  highlighting  conflict.  Don’t  include  dialogue  just  for  the  sake  of  having 
dialogue  in  your  story. 

• Dialogue  should  be  used  sparingly— relatively  speaking.  You’re  writing  a short 
story,  not  a play.  Avoid  having  long  segments  of  your  story  with  every 
paragraph  beginning  with  quotation  marks. 

• Remember  that  people  often  speak  using  sentence  fragments.  This  should  be 
reflected  in  the  dialogue  of  your  story. 


I'm  going  to  give  you  an 
example  of  a dialogue  from 
a story.  Tell  me  what  you 
think  is  wrong  with  it. 


“Turn  left  at  the  lights,”  said  Shivani. 

“That’s  what  I was  going  to  do,”  Josh  said. 

“You  don’t  have  to  be  rude,”  Shivani  said.  “I  was  only  trying  to  be  helpful.  How 
could  I have  known  you  knew  the  way?” 

“You’re  always  telling  me  what  to  do,”  he  said. 

“I’m  really  sorry,”  she  said.  “It  won’t  happen  again.” 


The  repetition  of  the  word 
saidqo-\  really  annoying. 


I agree.  Plus,  I really 
didn't  know  /joiv  things 
were  being  said.  It  would 
help  my  understanding  of 
the  characters  if  the 
writer  not  only  varied 
the  word  sa/d  but  also 
added  some  description 
to  tell  us  more  about  the 
relationship. 


Excellent  points.  Now 
check  out  this  example. 
Is  this  better? 

^ ^ 


“Turn  left  at  the  lights,”  giggled  Shivani  as  she  adjusted  the  make-up  on  her  nose. 

“That’s  what  I was  going  to  do!”  Josh  barked.  His  left  hand  tightened  its  grip  on 
the  small  ring  box  that  he  had  carefully  wrapped  that  morning. 


“You  don’t  have  to  be  rude,”  Shivani  nervously  whispered.  A tear  started  to  form 
in  her  right  eye.  “I  was  only  trying  to  be  helpful.  How  could  I have  known  you 
knew  the  way?” 
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“You’re  always  telling  me  what  to  do,”  he  complained  as  he  relaxed  his  hold  on 
the  ring  box.  He  stroked  it  gently  as  he  glanced  briefly  at  Shivani  from  the  corner 
of  his  eye. 


“I’m  really  sorry,”  she  added  matter-of-factly  as  she  returned  to  applying  her 
make-up.  “It  won’t  happen  again.” 


She  did  not  notice  as  he  moved  his  hand  out  of  the  window  and  released  a small 
package  with  a pink  frilly  ribbon. 


That's  so  much  better.  I can  actually  see  the 
characters  and  I know  what's  going  on.  The 
conflict  is  also  clear  and  well  developed. 


Finding  Alternatives  to  the  Word  Said 

1.  What  other  words  can  you  think  of  to  use  instead  of  said  to  provide  some  variety 
and  specific  detail  to  your  writing?  Don’t  hesitate  to  use  a dictionary,  a 
thesaurus,  or  the  Internet  in  generating  your  list  of  words.  Work  with  a partner  or 
in  a small  group  if  you  can. 

2.  Write  a brief  dialogue  in  which  you  use  at  least  four  of  the  alternatives  to  the 
word  said  that  you  and  your  group  generated  in  question  1. 

Writing  this  dialogue  should  help  you  develop  your  ability  to  present  conflict 
through  a conversation  in  a short  story.  You’ll  soon  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
apply  this  ability. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  5 on'page  1575' , 


In  this  lesson,  you  reviewed  the  basic  elements  of  the  short  story  and  how  they  all 
worked  together  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  story.  Then  you  received  a series 
of  tips  and  suggestions  for  how  to  go  about  writing  a short  story.  You  completed  the 
focus  of  this  lesson  by  considering  how  to  write  effective  dialogue.  All  of  this  was 
intended  to  prepare  you  for  the  major  writing  assignment  you’re  about  to  undertake. 


In  this  section,  you  reviewed  the  basic  elements  of  fiction  texts,  including  the 
following: 

• elements  of  plot 

• types  of  conflict,  endings,  and  characters 

• different  narrative  points  of  view  that  stories  can  be  told  from 

You  examined  the  importance  of  setting,  mood,  and  theme  in  works  of  fiction.  You 
also  discovered  that  imagery  and  irony  can  make  a story  more  interesting.  You  then 
had  an  opportunity  at  the  end  of  this  section  to  apply  what  you  know  about  fiction 
to  write  your  own  short  story. 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  2B,  and  complete 
the  remaining  questions  for  this  section. 
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So  far  in  this  module,  all  the  stories  that  you’ve 
dealt  with— whether  myths,  legends,  fables, 
memoirs,  or  short  fiction — have  been  of  a prose 
form.  In  other  words,  they’ve  been  recorded  or 
told  using  everyday  speech.  You  should  know, 
however,  that  the  earliest  recorded  narratives 
were  not  written  in  prose  at  all.  Would  it  surprise 
you  to  know  that  they  were  written  in  versed 

That’s  right.  These  early  narratives  were  actually 
poems.  Many  of  these  early  poetic  narratives 
were  very  long  epic  poems,  recording  the 
important  deeds  of  heroes  or  the  history  of  a 
people.  If  you  recall  the  first  part  of  this  module, 
it  was  mentioned  that  the  earliest  storytelling 
involved  the  oral  tradition.  To  make  it  easier  to 
memorize  and  pass  on  these  long  epic  tales  to  the 
next  generation,  these  early  narratives  utilized  a 
regular  rhythm  and  a rhyme  scheme. 

In  this  section,  you’ll  examine  narrative  poetry, 
such  as  epic  poetry  and  ballads.  As  well,  you’ll 
investigate  how  the  repetition  of  sounds  and  the 
use  of  musical  devices  that  appeal  to  the  sense  of 
hearing  affect  the  reader  or  listener  of  a poem.  In 
this  section,  you’ll  read  several  poems,  and  you’ll 
enhance  your  understanding  of  poetic  techniques 
as  well  as  your  appreciation  of  the  poetic  form. 
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. Section  4:  Narrative  Poetry 


esson  1:  Epic  Poetry  and  Ballads 


anecdote 


a brief  but 
interesting  story 


epic 


a long  poetic 
narrative,  written 
in  a grand,  heroic 
style,  which  records 
important  deeds  of 
heroes  or  the 
history  of  a people 


Epic  Poetry 

Stories  can  range  from  a brief  joke  or  anecdote  to  the  mighty  epic. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Did  you  know  that  the  history,  traditions,  and  legends  of  ancient  and  modern 
civilizations  are  recorded  in  epic  works?  These  epics  are  often  the  work  of  a 
number  of  people  over  a long  period  of  time.  However,  they  read  as  if  a single 
artist  is  responsible  for  the  work.  Here  are  some  of  the  oldest  epics  ever  created 
and  their  civilizations  of  origin: 


Title  of  Epic 

Civilization  (Approximate 

Date  of  Origin) 

Gilgamesh 

Ancient  Sumerian  (20"'  Century  b.c.) 

The  Iliad  and  The  Odyssey 

Ancient  Greek  (8'^  Century  b.c.) 

Mahabharata 

East  Indian  (7'^  Century  b.c.) 

Beowulf 

Old  English  (8'^  Century  a.d.) 

Can  you  think  of  any  modern  work  that  might  be  of  epic  proportions?  One 
example  that  quickly  comes  to  mind  is  George  Lucas’  Star  Wars  series.  Can  you 
think  of  any  other? 
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Ballads 


ballad 


a narrative  poem 
originally  written  to 
be  sung 


Another  form  of  narrative  verse  that  also  has  a long  history  is  the  ballad.  Ballads  are 
short  narrative  poems  originally  written  to  be  sung. 

The  traditional  narrative  form  has  a number  of  recognizable  characteristics.  Ballads 
usually  contain  the  following: 


• a four-line  verse  structure 

• a repeated  chorus 

• a rhyme  scheme  that  can  be  either  alternating  rhymes  or  rhyming  couplets 

• strong  rhythm  throughout 

• simple  but  vivid  language 


Most  importantly,  ballads 
usually  are  narratives  that 
emphasize  tragic  events  or  tragic 
conflicts.  Quite  often— but  not 
always — you  may  find  elements 
of  mystery  or  magic  in  ballads. 

Modern  Ballads 


Today,  the  word  ballad  is  used 
rather  loosely.  It  has  entered  the 
modern  vocabulary  and  often 
refers  to  any  song  that  has  a 
narrative  quality  about  it.  Don’t 
be  confused  by  the  many  songs 


that  you  hear  today  that  don’t 
tell  stories  at  all  but  are  still  described  as  love  ballads.  The  word  ballad  today  has 
become  almost  synonymous  with  the  word  song. 


Here  is  a short  list  of  relatively  modern  songs  that  contain  the  word  ballad  in  their 
titles: 


• “Ballad  of  a Thin  Man”  by  Bob  Dylan 

• “The  Ballad  of  Bilbo  Baggins”  by  Leonard  Nimoy 

• “The  Ballad  of  Jesse  James”  by  Bruce  Springsteen 

• “The  Ballad  of  John  and  Yoko”  by  John  Lennon 

• “The  Ballad  of  Danny  Bailey”  by  Elton  John 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Did  you  know  that  traditionally  ballads  merely  told  stories?  They  downplayed 
emotion  and  they  steered  clear  of  moralizing.  They  did  not  pretend,  in  other 
words,  to  teach  any  kind  of  moral  lesson.  Traditionally,  ballads  were  not 
necessarily  accompanied  by  music,  but  they  were  sung. 
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You’re  now  to  go  look  closely  at  and  hear  a modern  ballad  written  and  performed  by 
the  famous  Canadian  folk  singer,  Stan  Rogers.  The  ballad  is  called  “White  Squall” 
and  is  found  on  page  325  of  Sightlines  10. 


If  I were  to  tell  you  that 
many  modern  ballads, 
especially  Canadian  ballads, 
deal  with  disasters  involving 
ships  on  the  Great  Lakes,  do 
you  think  you  can  guess 
what  S(/ua//  means? 


Now  that  you 
put  it  that  way, 
I guess  that  I 
can  guess.  Is  a 
squall  a storm? 


It's  not  just  a storm.  It's  a violent  storm 
that  comes  out  of  nowhere.  On  the 
calmest  day,  a squall  might  erupt  and  the 
end  result  is  often  tragic  for  any  people 
out  on  the  lakes. 


And  that's  exactly 
why  I limit  my 
boating  to  the  pond 
in  our  local  park! 


1.  Once  you’ve  read  the  ballad,  write  three  sentences  describing  who  the  speaker  is. 
In  other  words,  from  whose  point  of  view  is  the  story  in  the  ballad  told? 

2.  In  line  2 of  the  ballad,  a reference  is  made  to  the  “Soo.”  This  strange  word  is  a 
nickname  for  the  city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario.  Using  an  atlas  or  online 
resources,  locate  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Wiarton  on  a map  of  the  Great  Lakes  area. 

3.  Who  is  the  protagonist  of  the  story  told  in  the  ballad?  Justify  your  response  using 
specific  details  from  the  poem. 


4.  What  is  the  main  conflict  in  the  story?  What  other  conflicts  are  there? 


5.  It  was  mentioned  earlier  in  Lesson  1 that  ballads  traditionally  steered  clear  of 
moralizing— of  telling  people  how  to  behave  properly.  To  what  extent  does  this 
ballad  follow  the  tradition?  Explain. 


6.  Every  good  story  needs  a climax.  Where,  in  your  opinion,  does  the  climax  occur 
in  “White  Squall”? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  1 on  page  158. 
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Listen  to  “White  Squall”^  on  your  audio  CD,  where  you’ll  hear  a recording  of  Stan 
Rogers  singing  the  ballad. 


After  listening  to  Stan  Rogers  singing  “White  Squall,”  comment  on  how  you  felt 
about  the  recording.  In  what  ways  did  the  recording  help  you  to  better  appreciate 
the  ballad? 

In  general,  how  does  reading  a poem  compare  to  hearing  it  accompanied  to 
music?  What  advantages  are  there  to  reading  the  printed  version  rather  than 
listening  to  a recording  of  it? 

Remember  that  this  recording  of  “White  Squall”  was  made  more  than  20  years 
ago.  It  was  not  intended  for  a young  teenage  audience.  Furthermore,  it’s  a ballad 
sung  by  a folk  singer  and  not  a rock  star.  Listen  carefully  for  how  emotion  is 
conveyed  and  for  how  music  is  used  to  accentuate  the  conflicts  as  they  unfold. 


You’re  now  going  to  read  a different  kind  of  ballad.  It’s  very  unlikely  that  Robert 
Service’s  ballad  “The  Shooting  of  Dan  McGrew”  has  ever  been  sung,  but  it’s  similar 
in  many  ways  to  other  ballads  that  are  sung. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Robert  Service  (1874-1958),  one  of  Canada’s  most  famous  poets,  did  not  really 
spend  much  time  in  Canada.  He  was  born  in  Scotland  and  came  to  Canada  when 
he  was  12  years  old.  He  left  again  for  California  and  Mexico  when  he  was  in  his 
twenties.  He  did  finally  settle  in  the  Yukon  in  1904  where  his  many  narrative 
poems  were  inspired  by  the  lives  of  the  unforgettable,  adventurous  people  of  the 
North. 

Robert  Service  was,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  popular  poets  of  his  time, 
turning  out  masterpieces  such  as  “The  Cremation  of  Sam  McGee”  and  “The 
Shooting  of  Dan  McGrew.” 

Service  found  himself  writing  for  a Toronto  newspaper  in  1916.  Eventually,  he 
travelled  to  Hollywood  and  oversaw  the  filming  of  The  Shooting  of  Dan  McGrew. 
Most  of  his  remaining  years  were  spent  in  France.  When  he  died,  Canada’s  great 
poet  was  buried  in  Scotland,  the  place  of  his  birth. 


' Stan  Rogers,  “White  Squall,”  in  From  Fresh  Water  (Dundas:  Fogarty’s  Cove  Music,  1984).  Reproduced  by 
permission. 
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Listen  to  your  audio  CD,  where  Robert  Service  will  perform  a reading  of  the  modern 
ballad  “The  Shooting  of  Dan  McGrew.”^  Follow  along  using  the  text  of  the  ballad  that 
has  been  provided.  You  may  want  to  listen  to  or  read  the  ballad  several  times. 


The  Shooting  of  Dan  McGrew 

by  Robert  W.  Service 

A bunch  of  the  boys  were  whooping  it  up  in  the  Malamute  saloon; 

The  kid  that  handles  the  music-box  was  hitting  a jag-time  tune; 

Back  of  the  bar,  in  a solo  game,  sat  Dangerous  Dan  McGrew, 

And  watching  his  luck  was  his  light-o’-love,  the  lady  that’s  known  as  Lou. 

When  out  of  the  night,  which  was  fifty  below,  and  into  the  din  and  glare. 

There  stumbled  a miner  fresh  from  the  creeks,  dog-dirty,  and  loaded  for  bear. 

He  looked  like  a man  with  a foot  in  the  grave  and  scarcely  the  strength  of  a louse. 

Yet  he  tilted  a poke  of  dust  on  the  bar,  and  he  called  for  drinks  for  the  house. 

There  was  none  could  place  the  stranger’s  face,  though  we  searched  ourselves  for  a clue; 
But  we  drank  his  health,  and  the  last  to  drink  was  Dangerous  Dan  McGrew. 

There’s  men  that  somehow  just  grip  your  eyes,  and  hold  them  hard  like  a spell; 

And  such  was  he,  and  he  looked  to  me  like  a man  who  had  lived  in  hell; 

With  a face  most  hair,  and  the  dreary  stare  of  a dog  whose  day  is  done. 

As  he  watered  the  green  stuff  in  his  glass,  and  the  drops  fell  one  by  one. 

Then  1 got  to  figgering  who  he  was,  and  wondering  what  he’d  do, 

And  1 turned  my  head— and  there  watching  him  was  the  lady  that’s  known  as  Lou. 

His  eyes  went  rubbering  round  the  room,  and  he  seemed  in  a kind  of  daze. 

Till  at  last  that  old  piano  fell  in  the  way  of  his  wandering  gaze. 

The  rag-time  kid  was  having  a drink;  there  was  no  one  else  on  the  stool. 

So  the  stranger  stumbles  across  the  room,  and  flops  down  there  like  a fool. 

In  a buckskin  shirt  that  was  glazed  with  dirt  he  sat,  and  1 saw  him  sway; 

Then  he  clutched  the  keys  with  his  talon  hands — my  God!  but  that  man  could  play. 


' Robert  Service,  “The  Shooting  of  Dan  McGrew,”  in  The  Spell  of  the  Yukon  and  Other  Verses  (New  York: 
Krasilovsky  Copyright  Agency  Inc.,  1910).  Reproduced  hy  permission  of  the  Estate  of  Robert  Service. 
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Were  you  ever  out  in  the  Great  Alone,  when  the  moon  was  awful  clear, 

And  the  icy  mountains  hemmed  you  in  with  a silence  you  most  could  hear; 

With  only  the  howl  of  a timber  wolf,  and  you  camped  there  in  the  cold, 

A half-dead  thing  in  a stark,  dead  world,  clean  mad  for  the  muck  called  gold; 

While  high  overhead,  green,  yellow,  and  red,  the  North  Lights  swept  in  bars? — 

Then  you’ve  a hunch  what  the  music  meant  . . . hunger  and  night  and  the  stars. 

And  hunger  not  of  the  belly  kind,  that’s  banished  with  bacon  and  beans. 

But  the  gnawing  hunger  of  lonely  men  for  a home  and  all  that  it  means; 

For  a fireside  far  from  the  cares  that  are,  four  walls  and  a roof  above; 

But  oh!  so  cramful  of  cosy  joy,  and  crowned  with  a woman’s  love — 

A woman  dearer  than  all  the  world,  and  true  as  Heaven  is  true— 

(God!  how  ghastly  she  looks  through  her  rouge, — the  lady  that’s  known  as  Lou.) 

Then  on  a sudden  the  music  changed,  so  soft  that  you  scarce  could  hear; 

But  you  felt  that  your  life  had  been  looted  clean  of  all  that  it  once  held  dear; 

That  someone  had  stolen  the  woman  you  loved;  that  her  love  was  a devil’s  lie; 

That  your  guts  were  gone,  and  the  best  for  you  was  to  crawl  away  and  die. 

’Twas  the  crowning  cry  of  a heart’s  despair,  and  it  thrilled  you  through  and  through — 

“1  guess  I’ll  make  it  a spread  misere,”  said  Dangerous  Dan  McGrew. 

The  music  almost  died  away  . . . then  it  burst  like  a pent-up  flood; 

And  it  seemed  to  say,  “Repay,  repay,”  and  my  eyes  were  blind  with  blood. 

The  thought  came  back  of  an  ancient  wrong,  and  it  stung  like  a frozen  lash. 

And  the  lust  awoke  to  kill,  to  kill  . . . then  the  music  stopped  with  a crash. 

And  the  stranger  turned,  and  his  eyes  they  burned  in  a most  peculiar  way; 

In  a buckskin  shirt  that  was  glazed  with  dirt  he  sat,  and  I saw  him  sway; 

Then  his  lips  went  in  in  a kind  of  grin,  and  he  spoke,  and  his  voice  was  calm. 

And  “Boys,”  says  he,  “you  don’t  know  me,  and  none  of  you  care  a damn; 

But  I want  to  state,  and  my  words  are  straight,  and  I’ll  bet  my  poke  they’re  true. 

That  one  of  you  is  a hound  of  hell  . . . and  that  one  is  Dan  McGrew.” 

Then  I ducked  my  head,  and  the  lights  went  out,  and  two  guns  blazed  in  the  dark. 

And  a woman  screamed,  and  the  lights  went  up,  and  two  men  lay  stiff  and  stark. 

Pitched  on  his  head,  and  pumped  full  of  lead,  was  Dangerous  Dan  McGrew, 

While  the  man  from  the  creeks  lay  clutched  to  the  breast  of  the  lady  that’s  known  as  Lou. 

These  are  the  simple  facts  of  the  case,  and  I guess  I ought  to  know. 

They  say  that  the  stranger  was  crazed  with  “hooch,”  and  I’m  not  denying  it’s  so. 

I’m  not  so  wise  as  the  lawyer  guys,  but  strictly  between  us  two — 

The  woman  that  kissed  him  and — pinched  his  poke — was  the  lady  that’s  known  as  Lou. 


' Robert  Service,  “The  Shooting  of  Dan  McGrew,”  in  The  Spell  of  the  Yukon  and  Other  Verses  (New  York: 
Krasilovsky  Copyright  Agency  Inc.,  1910).  Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Estate  of  Robert  Service. 


7.  Identify  the  protagonist  of  the  story.  Who  else  could  be  considered  a candidate 
for  protagonist? 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  2B  and  turn  to  the  Section  4 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  1.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


8.  The  action  in  the  poem  is  interrupted  in  the  fifth  verse  by  a long  description  of 
the  setting.  Reread  the  verse.  What  effect  does  the  description  in  this  verse 
create?  What  role,  in  other  words,  does  this  description  play  in  the  poem? 

9.  Explain  what  you  think  happens  at  the  end  of  the  poem.  To  what  extent  is  Lou 
responsible  for  the  two  deaths? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  1 on  page  159. 


“The  Shooting  of  Dan  McGrew”  is  similar  to  songs  in  a number  of  ways.  If  you 
want  a sense  of  what  this  ballad  might  sound  like  sung,  go  to  the  following  site 
and  hear  the  first  verse: 

http://www.rwservice.com/songs/songs.html 

If  you  enjoyed  this  poem,  you  may  wish  to  read  other  poems  by 

Robert  Service.  Your  local  library  should  have  collections  of  his  poetry,  or  you 

can  go  online  to  find  his  poems.  Here’s  a site  that  you  can  start  with: 

http://www.geocities.com/Heartland/Bluffs/8336/robert_service.html 


In  this  lesson,  you  discovered  that  stories  aren’t  always  related  in  prose.  Some 
narratives  are  actually  written  in  verse  form.  You  learned  that  ballads  are  intended  to 
be  sung.  Some  modern  ballads  are  not  necessarily  sung  but  they  are  songlike  in 
many  ways. 

You’ll  conclude  your  work  in  this  module  by  looking  at  another  aspect  of  poetry. 
You’re  now  going  to  learn  more  about  how  poetry  gives  you  pleasure. 
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Have  you  ever  heard  it  said  that  poetry  needs  to  be  heard  to  be  appreciated?  It’s 
quite  likely  that  you  have.  Furthermore,  your  earliest,  and  perhaps  best,  experiences 
with  poetry  have  been  times  when  someone  was  reading  poetry  aloud  to  you. 

In  this  lesson,  you’re  going  to  explore  what  it  is  about  poetry  that  continues  to 
provide  pleasure  to  so  many  people.  Yes,  pleasure. 

Before  you  start,  however,  it  may  be  a good  idea  to  make  sure  you’re  clear  on  what 
poetry  is.  Despite  the  fact  that  you  may  use  the  term  poetry  often,  it’s  quite  likely 
that  you  would  have  a difficult  time  defining  it.  What  is  poetry?  How  is  it  different 
from  prose? 

Part  of  the  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  you  can  immediately  identify  when  something 
is  poetic— by  the  way  it  sounds!  Perhaps  that  should  be  at  the  core  of  your  definition 
for  the  term  poetry. 


Poetry 


What  Is  Poetry? 


rhythm 


the  repetition  of 
similar  sounds  in 
relatively  close 
proximity 


rhyme 


the  repetition  of 
identical  sounds, 
either  in  the  same 
line  or  at  the  ends 
of  alternating  lines 
or  coupled  lines 


Poetry  can  simply  be  defined  as  the  rhythmic  use  of  language.  Rhythm,  as  you  likely 
know,  comes  from  the  repetition  of  similar  sounds  in  relatively  close  proximity  to 
each  other.  Rhyme,  by  the  way,  comes  from  the  repetition  of  identical  sounds.  The 
common  factor  then  is  repetition! 

Musical  Devices 


Music  affects  us  on  a physiological  level.  When  you  listen  to 
music,  your  body  may  be  affected.  Different  music  can 
actually  create  distinct  emotions  in  you  and  affect  you 
physically  as  well.  Music  can  affect  such  things  as  your 
heart  rate,  blood  pressure,  and  energy  level.  Music  can 
create  intense  emotional  reactions. 


How  does  this  happen?  A simple  explanation  is  that 
the  ear  is  connected  to  certain  centres  of  the  brain— 
ones  that  deal  with  emotions.  When  you  hear  music, 
you’re  actually  feeling  or  sensing  it.  It’s  physical. 


Read  the  following  quotation  from  a memoir  that  you  read 
earlier  in  this  module.  Note  what  it  has  to  say  about  the 
musical  nature  of  poetry. 


. . . She  opened  the  first  page  and  I heard  poetry  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life.  "It  was  the  best  of  times  and 
the  worst  of  times  . . Her  voice  slid  in  and  curved 

down  through  and  over  the  words.  She  was  nearly  singing. 
I wanted  to  look  at  the  pages.  Were  they  the  same  that  I 
had  read?  Or  were  there  notes,  music,  lined  on  the 
pages,  as  in  a hymn  book?  Her  sounds  began  cascading 
gently . ^ 

(“Mrs.  Bertha  Flowers,”  page  215  Sightlines  JO) 


musical  devices 


words  and  phrases 
that  appeal  directly 
to  the  ear 


Some  poems  work  better  than  others  in  accomplishing  this  effect.  That’s  because 
they  have  words  and  phrases  that  contain  musical  devices  that  stimulate  parts  of 
your  brain  associated  with  interpreting  sound  vibrations.  Certain  patterns  of  sounds 
produce  a feeling  of  pleasure. 


‘ Maya  Angelou,  "Mrs.  Bertlia  Flowers,”  in  / Know  Why  the  Caged  Bird  Sings  (New  York:  Random  House,  1969). 
Fteproduced  by  permission. 
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Do  not  confuse  musical  devices  with 
figurative  devices.  Figurative  devices, 
such  as  metaphors,  similes,  hyperbole, 
and  personification,  appeal  to  the  brain; 
to  the  imagination.  The  reader  has  to 
^^ork  at  drawing  the  comparisons. 


Musical  devices  appeal 
directly  to  the  ear  and 
stimulate  the  emotional 
centres  of  the  brain. 
You  don't  really  have 
to  understand  what  Is 
being  said  to  enjoy  it 


I know  what  you  mean.  My  mom  has  a CD  of  Celtic  songs.  I don't  understand  a 
word  of  it,  but  it's  wonderful.  The  songs  have  a lilting  quality  to  them.  I can 
feel  all  of  the  emotions,  and  yet  I don't  know  what  any  of  the  words  mean. 


Rhyme 

The  most  common  feature  of  poetry  is  rhyme.  As  previously  mentioned,  rhyme  is  the 
repetition  of  identical  sounds.  The  identical  sounds  may  consist  of  one  or  more 
syllables. 


one  syllable 

be 

decks 

see 

flex 

decree 

flecks 

receive 

believe 

retrieve 

two  syllables 

honey 

money 

sunny 

turtle 

fertile 

hurtle 

three  syllables 

i 

maddening 

saddening 

gladdening 

flickering 

bickering 

snickering 

\ \ / 

/ ^ J\  / ^ 

don't  get  the  decks  ox\d 
flex  and  the  fertile  and 
turtle  examples.  The  pairs 
of  words  are  spelled  so 
differently.  How  can  their 
sounds  be  identical? 

^ J 

V. 

Good  question!  The  words  may  not 
look  similar,  but  don't  the  sounds 
that  they  have  in  common  sound 
exactly  the  same?  Listen  to  the 
sounds.  You  should  remember  that 
musical  devices  in  poetry  depend 
on  sound  and  NOT  on  spelling. 


Because  the  repetition  of  identical  sounds  creates  pleasure  in  the  listener  or  reader, 
you’ll  find  rhymes  literally  everywhere  you  look.  You  may  find  rhymes  in  movie 
titles,  song  titles,  TV  show  names,  newspaper  headlines,  and  product  names. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  2B  and  turn  to  the  Section  4 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  2.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


Rhythm 


What  do  we  mean 
when  we  speak  of 
the  rhythm  of  a 
piece  of  music? 


The  beat;  the  tempo 


How  is 
rhythm 
created 
in  music? 


By  repeating  a basic 
pattern  of  notes 
that  are  stressed 
and  not  stressed. 


How  can  you  tell 
if  a song  has  a 
good  rhythm? 


That's  easy. 
You  can 
dance  to  it. 


Do  you  realize  that  everything  we 
have  said  about  the  rhythm  found 
in  music  can  also  be  said  about  the 
rhythm  of  a poem? 


r 


Traditionally,  rhythm  used  to  refer  to  a formal  pattern  of  stressed  and  unstressed 
vowels.  Each  line,  for  example,  would  contain  the  exact  same  number  of  syllables 
and  the  emphasis  on  the  syllables  would  follow  a predictable  pattern. 
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KM 


a metrical  foot  that 
contains  two 
syllables — an 
unaccented  one 
(u  soft)  followed  by 
an  accented  one 
(/  accented) 


a line  of  verse 
consisting  of  five 
metrical  feet 


Iambic  refers  to  the  pattern  of  following  a soft  syllable  with  an  accented  one. 

Pentameter  refers  to  the  fact  that  there  are  five  metrical  feet  in  the  line.  Remember 
that  each  foot  consists  of  two  syllables.  This  makes  for  a total  of  ten  syllables  in  an 
iambic  pentameter  line. 


Examples:  Note  that  the  first  example  is  iambic  pentameter.  The  second  is 
iambic  meter  but  it’s  not  pentameter: 

u / u / u /u/u  / 

But  soft!  what  light  through  yonder  window  breaks? 

[Romeo  and  Juliet  by  William  Shakespeare) 


^ / 

u / 

u 

/ 

U / 

My  heart 

leaps  up 

when 

I 

behold 

u / u 

/ u 

/ 

A rainbow 

in  the 

sky : 

(“My  Heart  Leaps  Up  When  I Behold”  by  William  Wordsworth) 


free-verse 


a poem  that  has  no 
regular  line  or 
rhyme  scheme 


Today,  rhythm  is  much  less  structured  than  it  used  to  be. 
It  no  longer  depends  on  repeated  patterns  of  metrical 
feet  and  accented  rhymes.  Instead,  rhythm  is  created 
through  the  repetition  of  vowel  and  consonant  sounds, 
words,  and  phrases. 

The  musical  rhythmic  effect  can  also  be  created  by 
imitating  the  natural  rhythm  of  speech.  In  other  words,  a 
free-verse  poem  can  also  contain  rhythm. 

For  more  information  on  metre  and  rhyme,  turn  to  pages 
219  to  222  of  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for 
Secondary  Students. 
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Read  the  following  free-verse  poem  by  Walt  Whitman.  Pay  attention  to  the  rhythm  of 
this  poem.  You  will  probably  need  to  read  this  poem  aloud  several  times  before  the 
rhythm  becomes  apparent. 


When  I Heard  the  Learn’d  Astronomer 

Walt  Whitman  (1819-1892) 

When  I heard  the  learn’d  astronomer. 

When  the  proofs,  the  figures,  were  ranged  in  columns  before  me. 
When  1 was  shown  the  charts  and  diagrams,  to  add,  divide, 
and  measure  them. 

When  I sitting  heard  the  astronomer  where  he  lectured 
with  much  applause  in  the  lecture-room. 

How  soon  unaccountable  I became  tired  and  sick. 

Till  rising  and  gliding  out  I wander’d  off  by  myself. 

In  the  mystical  moist  night-air,  and  from  time  to  time. 

Look’d  up  in  perfect  silence  at  the  stars. 


1.  Do  you  agree  that  the  poem  by  Walt  Whitman  contains  rhythm?  In  your 
notebook,  identify  how  Whitman  succeeds  in  creating  this  rhythm. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  2 on  page  160. 


Alliteration 


alliteration 


the  intentional 
repetition  of 
consonant  sounds 
at  the  beginnings 
of  words  to  achieve 
a pleasing  effect 


Alliteration  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  commonly  used  and  easiest  of  musical 
devices  to  identify.  It  occurs  when  the  consonant  sound  at  the  beginnings  of  a series 
of  words  is  repeated.  The  words  do  not  have  to  be  consecutive.  Words  that  are  not 
alliterative  can  come  between  the  alliterations. 


Examples: 


whereat,  with  blade,  with  bloody  blameful  blade. 
He  bravely  broached  his  boiling  bloody  breast. 

[A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  by  William  Shakespeare) 


last  but  not  least 


phony  feather 


sick  psychologist 
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Wait  a minute.  How 
can  phony  feather  be 
alliteration?  They 
don't  start  with  the 
same  letter.  The  same 
is  true  for  sick 
psychologist. 


Remember, 
musical  devices 
do  not  depend 
on  spelling. 

They  depend  on 
sound. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  2B  and  turn  to  the  Section  4 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  3.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


onomatopoeia 


the  use  of  words 
whose  sounds 
resemble  the 
sounds  that  they 
describe 


Onomatopoeia 

Another  device  that  appeals  directly  to  the  ear  is 
called  onomatopoeia  or  imitative  harmony.  This 
musical  device  refers  to  words  whose  sound  is 
similar  to  the  sound  of  the  thing  being  named. 

Examples: 

•crack,  hum,  slap,  hiss,  splash 

• The  buzz-saw  snarled  and  rattled 
in  the  yard 

(“Out,  Out  ...”  by  Robert  Frost) 


Onomatopoeia  can  be  very  effective  because,  when 
used  appropriately,  it  can  help  you  actually  hear  what 
is  being  described.  It  is,  in  other  words,  imagery  that 
appeals  directly  to  the  sense  of  sound. 

When  you  hear  the  words  “buzz-saw  snarled  and 
rattled,”  you  should  be  able  to  actually  hear  what  it 
sounded  like  to  be  in  the  yard.  You’re  there! 


k 


2.  Descriptive  writing  depends  on  devices  such  as  onomatopoeia  to  create  a sense 
of  vividness  and  reality.  Find  three  examples  of  this  device,  either  from  poems  or 
stories  that  you  have  already  studied  or  from  descriptive  writing  in  newspapers 
or  magazines. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  2 on  page  160. 


For  more  information  on  musical  devices,  view  the  segment  with  the  title  “Effects  of 
Musical  Devices  and  Figures  of  Speech”  on  your  English  Language  Arts  10-1 
Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM.  Another  segment  on  the  CD-ROM  that  contains 
information  about  musical  devices  is  called  “Effects  of  Figures  of  Speech  and  Musical 
Devices.” 


For  additional  information  on  sound  and  musical  devices,  refer  to  pages  219  to  224  of 
your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 

Reading  a Poem 


When  you  read  a poem,  it’s  very  important  that  you  follow  some  basic  guidelines. 
For  example,  you  must  pay  attention  to  the  punctuation  in  a poem  in  the  same  way 
that  you  would  when  reading  prose. 

What  this  means  is  that  you  should  pause  or  stop  only  when  it’s  signaled  that  you 
do  so  through  a period,  or  comma,  or  another  punctuation  mark.  Stopping  or 
pausing  at  the  end  of  every  line  of  a poem  when  there  is  no  reason  to  do  so  may 
result  in  confusion. 


To  read  a poem  “naturally”  also  means  to  read  it 
at  an  appropriate  speed.  Some  poems  need  to  be 
read  more  slowly  than  others.  It  all  depends  on  the 
sense  or  mood. 

You’re  now  going  to  read  the  poem  “Warren 
Pryor,”  found  on  page  70  of  Sightlines  10.  As  you 
read,  be  on  the  lookout  for  examples  of  musical 
devices  that  you  have  studied  in  this  section. 

3.  Read  the  poem  “Warren  Pryor”  aloud,  paying 
careful  attention  to  the  punctuation.  Try  not  to 
put  emphasis  on  the  rhymes.  If  you  can,  read 
the  poem  to  a partner.  Ask  your  partner  for 
feedback  on  how  well  you  read  the  poem. 


4.  What  are  the  main  conflicts  in  the  poem?  Which  do  you  think  is  the  most 
important  in  terms  of  revealing  an  insight  into  human  behaviour? 
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5.  How  would  you  describe  the  use  of  rhyme  in  this  poem? 

Consider  where  the  rhymes  occur  and  whether  they  are 
stressed  or  not. 

6.  How  many  syllables  are  there  in  each  line?  Based  on  this, 
how  would  you  describe  the  rhythmic  pattern  of  this 
poem? 

7.  Identify  three  examples  of  alliteration  in  the  poem 
“Warren  Pryor.”  Remember  that  alliterative  words  can  be 
separated  by  one  or  several  other  words. 

8.  How  did  you  feel  about  the  parents  in  the  first  three  verses?  Did  this  impression 
change  in  the  last  verse?  Explain. 

9.  To  what  extent  were  you  surprised  by  the  revelation  in  the  last  verse?  What 
literary  device  does  the  effectiveness  of  the  last  verse  depend  on? 


W Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  2 on  page  160.  , 


What  do  you  think  of  the  way  in  which  the  parents  acted  toward  their  son  in 
the  poem  “Warren  Pryor”?  Were  they  wrong  or  bad  in  doing  what  they  did?  If 
you  were  a friend  of  the  parents  and  you  knew  how  the  son  really  felt,  what 
kind  of  advice  would  you  give  the  Pryors? 


Consider  in  your  journal  how  well  the  Pryors  might  take  this  advice. 


E 


Section  4:  Narrative  Poetry 


I 


ondusion 


Section  4 has  focused  on  poetic  narratives.  You  discovered  that  ballads  are  narratives 
that  are  songlike  or  intended  to  be  sung. 

As  well  in  this  section,  you  studied  the  use  of  musical  devices  in  poetry.  You  now 
know  that  the  common  factor  in  such  devices  is  the  repetition  of  similar  sounds.  You 
completed  activities  in  which  you  looked  in  a variety  of  resources  for  examples  of 
rhyme,  alliteration,  and  onomatopoeia.  You  ended  the  study  of  this  section  by 
considering  how  to  read  a poem  for  meaning. 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  2B,  and  complete  the  remaining  questions 
for  this  section.  Submit  your  Assignment  Booklet  for  assessment. 
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In  this  module,  you  considered  the  various  narrative  voices  that  pervade  society.  You  read  myths, 
legends,  fables,  memoirs,  short  stories,  and  ballads.  You  reviewed  the  basic  narrative  elements  that  are 
found  in  prose  stories:  plot,  character,  setting,  point  of  view,  and  theme.  You  also  discovered  that  these 
elements  are  found  in  poems  as  well  as  in  stories.  When  you  read  narratives  in  the  future,  you  should 
consider  how  these  elements  work  together  to  accomplish  the  authors’  specific  purposes. 

Narrative  poetry  can  sometimes  be  more  powerful  in  effect  than  prose  fiction.  This  is  because  of  the 
conciseness  of  poetry  and  also  because  of  the  evocative  nature  of  figurative  devices.  You  learned  how 
musical  devices  such  as  rhyme,  rhythm,  alliteration,  and  onomatopoeia  can  contribute  to  the 
effectiveness  of  poetic  narratives. 

An  important  aspect  of  this  module  had  you  look  carefully  at  how  sentences  are  constructed  and 
punctuated.  You  can  work  on  varying  your  sentence  structure  and  improving  the  correctness  of  your 
punctuation  as  you  continue  with  your  writing.  In  today’s  rapidly  changing  world,  clear 
communication  has  never  been  more  important. 


adjective:  a word  that  describes  a noun  or  a 
pronoun 

allegory:  a very  simple  story  written  in  either 
prose  or  poetic  form  that  is  meant  to  teach  a 
lesson  about  life 

alliteration:  the  intentional  repetition  of 
consonant  sounds  at  the  beginnings  of 
words  to  achieve  a pleasing  effect 

allusion:  a reference  to  persons  or  details  from 
mythology,  the  Bible,  history,  literature,  or 
current  events 

anecdote:  a story  about  a specific  single 
incident  that  is  important  or  interesting  to 
relate 

antagonist:  the  person,  group,  or  force 
opposing  the  main  character 

antecedent  action:  events  that  occurred  before 
the  initial  incident 

antihero:  a character  who  does  not  exhibit 
heroic  qualities 

ballad:  a narrative  poem  originally  written  to 
be  sung 

chronological:  arranged  according  to  time 

clause:  the  part  of  a sentence  having  a subject 
and  a predicate 

cliffhanger  ending:  an  ending  full  of  suspense, 
where  the  result  is  not  known 

climax:  the  most  exciting  point  or  turning  point 
of  a story 


coherence:  the  arrangement  of  ideas  in  a clear 
order  so  that  one  idea  moves  smoothly  to 
the  next 

comma  splice:  a grammatical  error  that  results 
when  two  independent  clauses  are  joined 
with  a comma 

complete  sentence:  a sentence  containing  at 
least  the  following  elements:  a subject  and  a 
verb;  a capital  letter  at  the  beginning;  a 
period,  question  mark,  or  exclamation  mark 
at  the  end 

complex  sentence:  a sentence  that  is  made  up 
of  one  independent  clause  plus  one  or  more 
dependent  clauses 

compound-complex  sentence:  a sentence  that 
is  made  up  of  more  than  one  independent 
clause  plus  one  or  more  dependent  clauses 

compound  sentence:  a sentence  that  is  made 
up  of  two  simple  sentences  linked  by  a 
co-ordinating  conjunction 

conflict:  an  internal  or  external  struggle  of 
opposing  forces 

co-ordinating  conjunction:  a joining  word  such 
as  and,  or,  or  but 

declarative  sentence:  a sentence  that  makes  a 
statement 

didactic  literature:  literature  written  to  teach  a 
moral  lesson 

direct  quotation:  words  of  a speaker  or  writer 
repeated  exactly 


dynamic  character:  one  who  undergoes  a 
significant  character  change 

epic:  a long  poetic  narrative,  written  in  a grand, 
heroic  style,  which  records  important  deeds 
of  heroes  or  the  history  of  a people 

escape  fiction:  fiction  intended  chiefly  to 
entertain,  usually  emphasizing  plot  and 
action 

evocative:  able  to  call  forth  or  recreate 
imaginatively  real  experiences 

exclamatory  sentence:  a word,  phrase,  or 
complete  sentence  that  is  emphatic  or  filled 
with  emotion 

exposition:  background  information  in  a story, 
such  as  time  and  place  and  main  characters 

fable:  a story  that  teaches  a moral  lesson 

falling  action:  the  unwinding  events  that  follow 
a story’s  climax 

fiction:  prose  writing  that  tells  about  imaginary 
people  and  happenings 

figurative  devices:  choices  that  a text  creator 
makes  that  appeal  to  the  imagination  and 
depend  on  comparisons  or  associations  that 
cannot  be  taken  literally 

first-person  point  of  view:  a type  of  narration 
in  which  a character  tells  the  story  using  the 
words  / and  we 

flashback:  a narrative  device  in  which  the 
author  shares  an  incident  from  the  past 

free  verse:  a poem  that  has  no  regular  line  or 
rhyme  scheme 

genre:  a literary  form;  a category  of  literature 

hero:  a character  who  is  braver,  stronger,  or 
smarter  than  most  people 


hyperbole:  extreme  exaggeration 

iambic:  a metrical  foot  that  contains  two 
syllables— an  unaccented  one  followed  by 
an  accented  one 

imagery:  vivid  descriptions  that  appeal  directly 
to  one  or  more  of  the  five  senses  of  sight, 
sound,  smell,  taste,  and  touch 

immediacy:  the  sense  of  being  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  things  being 
described 

imperative  sentence:  a direct  command  or 
request 

indeterminate  ending:  an  ending  that  contains 
no  resolution 

indirect  question:  words  of  a speaker  or  writer 
rephrased  or  summarized 

indirect  quotation:  words  of  a speaker  or 
writer  rephrased  or  summarized 

initial  incident:  the  first  event  in  a story,  which 
introduces  the  conflict 

insight:  an  important  new  observation  about 
life  or  about  people 

irony:  the  contrast  between  what  is  and  what  is 
expected 

legend:  a traditional  story  that  glorifies  a hero 
or  great  event 

memoir:  an  autobiographical  writing  of 
someone  who  has  reached  a level  of 
distinction  or  fame 

metaphor:  a comparison  between  two  unlike 
things  without  using  the  words  like  or  as 

mood:  the  feelings  that  a piece  of  writing  or 
work  of  art  evokes 
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musical  devices:  words  and  phrases  that 
appeal  directly  to  the  ear 

myth:  a traditional  story  about  superhuman 
beings,  usually  explaining  the  origin  of 
natural  events  and  cultural  practices 

narrative  point  of  view:  the  viewpoint  from 
which  a story  is  told 

narrator:  the  person  who  tells  the  story 

onomatopoeia:  the  use  of  words  whose  sounds 
resemble  the  sounds  that  they  describe 

organizational  structure:  the  way  in  which  the 
details  of  a work  are  presented 

parenthetical  expression:  words  or  phrases 
that  slightly  interrupt  the  flow  of  a sentence 
by  providing  additional  information 

pentameter:  a line  of  verse  consisting  of  five 
metrical  feet 

personal  narrative:  a true  retelling  of  a 

significant  incident  in  the  author’s  life  and 
development 

personification:  conveying  human 

characteristics  to  anything  non-human 

plot:  the  sequence  of  events  in  a story 

predicate:  a verb  and  all  the  other  words  that 
are  with  the  verb  to  say  something  about 
the  subject  of  the  sentence  or  clause 

protagonist:  the  main  character,  hero  or 
otherwise,  in  a story 

qualifier:  a word  that  limits  or  makes  a 
statement  less  universal 

realistic  character:  a character  who  seems  as 

. complex,  consistent,  and  surprising  as  a real 
person 

resolution  or  ending:  the  part  of  the  story  in 

j which  the  tension  is  relaxed  or  mysteries 


are  explained  and  the  conclusion  occurs 

rhyme:  the  repetition  of  identical  sounds,  either 
in  the  same  line  or  at  the  ends  of  alternating 
lines  or  coupled  lines 

rhythm:  the  repetition  of  similar  sounds  in 
relatively  close  proximity 

rising  action:  the  part  of  a story  in  which  the 
author  creates  suspense  or  complicates  the 
action 

run-on  sentence:  two  or  more  closely  related 
independent  clauses  written  as  one 
sentence  with  no  punctuation 

sentence  fragment:  a part  of  a sentence 

punctuated  as  if  it  were  a complete  sentence 

serious  fiction:  fiction  that  reveals  something 
about  aspects  of  life  or  human  nature 

setting:  where  and  when  a story  takes  place 

simile:  a comparison  between  two  unlike 
things,  introduced  by  the  words  like  or  as 

simple  sentence:  a sentence  that  is  made  up  of 
one  subject  and  one  predicate 

static  character:  one  who  does  not  undergo  a 
significant  character  change 

stereotype:  an  overly  simplistic  and,  therefore, 
mostly  inaccurate  assessment  of  a person  or 
thing 

stereotypical  character:  a character  type — an 
oversimplified  but  easily  recognized  human 
type 

subject:  the  person,  place,  or  thing  of  which  the 
main  verb  speaks 

subordinating  conjunctions:  words  that  join 
dependent  clauses  to  independent  clauses, 
resulting  in  a complex  sentence 


surprise  ending:  an  ending  that  features  an 
unexpected  turn  of  events 

suspense:  the  anticipation  felt  by  a reader  or 
viewer  in  wanting  to  know  what  will 
happen  next;  the  feeling  of  curiosity  and 
excitement  caused  by  uncertainty  as  to 
what  will  happen  next 

symbol:  in  literature,  any  character,  object, 
situation,  action,  or  event  that  has  a 
second  meaning  in  addition  to  its  literal 
meaning 

symbolize:  to  use  something  concrete  to 
represent  or  stand  for  something  abstract 

theme:  the  central  idea,  insight,  or  purpose  of 
a work 

third-person  point  of  view:  a type  of 

narration  in  which  the  narrator  uses  the 
pronouns  he,  she,  and  they 

timeless:  having  meaning  beyond  the  specific 
time  period  depicted  in  the  story 


tone:  the  text  creator’s  attitude  toward  the 
subject  matter  or  audience 

understatement:  saying  or  revealing  less  than  is 
actually  the  case 

universal:  having  meaning  for  people  of  all  ages, 
races,  and  social  classes 

verb:  a word  or  a group  of  words  that  expresses 
an  action  or  state  of  being 

vocal  tone:  the  use  of  pitch  and  volume  to  reflect 
emotion  while  speaking 

voice:  the  way  you  sound  in  writing;  the 
personal  and  recognizable  style  of  a writer 


uggested  Desponses 


Section  1 : Lesson  1 

1.  Here  is  a short  list  of  people  who,  in  one  way  or  another,  tell  stories: 

• singers  • rappers  • actors 

• musicians  • reporters  • journalists 

• religious  leaders  • doctors  • psychologists 

• teachers  • historians 

What  other  storytellers  did  you  come  up  with  that  should  also  be  listed? 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  If  you’re  having  difficulty  recalling  stories,  books,  movies,  and  TV  shows  that 
you’ve  recently  read  or  viewed,  ask  your  family  or  friends  to  help.  Or,  you  can  classify  what  they 
have  read  or  viewed.  The  purpose  of  this  particular  lesson,  after  all,  is  to  get  you  to  practise 
classifying  texts  according  to  their  purpose. 


ASIMMil* 


3.  Most  people  find  that  much  of  what  they  view  is  escapist.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  wrong  with 
this.  The  visual  media  are  designed  specifically  for  people’s  entertainment.  The  challenge  for  you  is 
to  develop  your  human  potential.  You  can  accomplish  this  by  expanding  your  reading  and  viewing 
habits.  Read  or  view,  on  occasion,  a work  with  a more  serious  theme  or  purpose. 

Section  1 : Lesson  2 

1.  a.  In  Heather  Cooper’s  painting,  you  see  a nature  scene.  There  is  a body  of  water  and  a thick  forest 

or  jungle.  It  is  probably  nighttime,  but  the  scene  is  brightly  illuminated  somehow.  A smiling  lion 
is  at  the  water’s  edge,  and  it  appears  to  be  looking  straight  ahead.  The  reflection  in  the  water 
shows  that  the  lion  is  actually  a white  lamb.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  lion  sees  its  own 
reflection. 

b.  Many  civilizations  have  used  the  union  of  fierce  beast  with  gentle  animal  as  a symbol  for 
harmony  and  peace.  For  example,  the  Bible  makes  a similar  reference.  According  to  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  in  order  for  there  to  be  harmony  in  the  world,  there  must  be  a union  between  the  lion 
and  the  lamb.  Perhaps  this  painting  depicts  that  harmony.  This  painting  suggests  that  the  union 
is  already  there.  The  lion  is  the  lamb.  What  the  painting  might  also  suggest  is  the  dual  nature  of 
things  in  creation.  Everyone  contains,  within,  the  potential  for  both  fierce  and  passive  strength. 
You,  too,  can  be  both  a lion  or  a lamb. 

c.  The  Narcissus  myth  is  about  the  creation  of  elements  in  the  natural  world.  The  image  of  the  lion 
and  the  lamb  reminds  you  of  other  creation  myths.  Both  the  painting  and  the  myth  contain 
reflecting  bodies  of  water.  Narcissus,  in  a way,  is  like  the  fierce  lion  when  he  rejects  Echo’s  love. 
When  he  falls  in  love  with  the  reflection,  he  becomes  more  like  the  lamb. 

2.  Juno  is  jealous  and  vengeful.  She  is  jealous  of  any  female  that  her  husband  Jupiter  finds  attractive. 
She  goes  out  of  her  way  to  make  sure  that  he  does  not  find  opportunities  to  be  with  other  women. 
She  is  also  very  vengeful.  She  punishes  Echo  for  getting  in  the  way  of  her  spying  on  Jupiter. 

3.  The  most  important  point  to  be  made  is  that  Jupiter  is  very  human,  as  are  most  of  the  gods  from 
Greek  and  Roman  myth.  He  is  fun  loving  and  playful.  He  is  even  referred  to  as  the  jovial  god.  It 
appears  that  he  also  likes  to  be  in  the  company  of  women. 

4.  The  story  is  sparse  with  details.  You  are  merely  told  that  “he  began  to  waste  away  from  grief.”  With 
his  final  dying  breath,  he  once  again  expressed  love  for  himself.  It’s  a sad  story.  Both  Echo  and 
Narcissus  die  tragically;  neither  really  deserved  this  fate.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a consolation — they 
are  transformed;  Narcissus  into  a beautiful  flower  and  Echo  into  a voice  that  can  be  heard  in  the 
mountains. 

Section  1 : Lesson  3 

1.  a.  The  setting  of  “The  Face  in  the  Pool”  is  the  natural  world.  The  action  takes  place  near 

mountains,  in  the  midst  of  lush  glades  and  icy  waterfalls.  “A  Rupee  Earned”  is  set  in  the  world 
of  people— the  world  of  hard  work  and  money. 


b.  The  mood  created  in  “The  Face  in  the  Pool”  is  light  and  playful.  This  is  accomplished  by  the 
brightness  and  beauty  of  the  natural  setting  and  by  the  description  of  the  behaviour  of  Jupiter 
and  the  nymphs,  through  the  use  of  such  words  as  jovial,  played,  and  laughed. 

The  mood  created  in  “A  Rupee  Earned”  is  quite  different.  It’s  far  more  serious.  The  action  takes 
place  in  the  north.  The  blacksmith  has  no  time  to  play.  He’s  too  busy  working  hard  to  provide 
for  his  family. 

2.  The  protagonist  is  most  likely  the  son.  It’s  with  this  character  that  young  readers  would  mostly 
identify.  The  point  of  view  used  in  this  story  enables  the  reader  to  know  what  he  is  thinking  and 
feeling.  Most  of  the  details  in  the  story  focus  on  the  son.  The  character  who  changes  the  most  is 
also  the  son.  By  the  end  of  the  story,  readers  are  happy  that  the  son  has  learned  an  important 
lesson  about  the  value  of  effort. 

3.  Your  response  will,  of  course,  be  personal.  What  you  should  recognize,  however,  is  that  the  author 
purposefully  describes  the  boy’s  behaviour  and  attitude  in  such  a way  as  to  make  him  an 
unsympathetic  character.  The  author  does  not  want  you  to  like  the  way  the  son  is  at  the  beginning 
of  the  story. 

4.  There  are  a number  of  moral  lessons  taught  in  this  story.  Most  are  explicitly  stated  in  the  father’s 
last  long  speech.  Here  are  some  of  the  more  obvious  lessons: 

• People  don’t  really  value  things  that  are  merely  given  to  them  and  not  earned  by  them. 

• Work  and  purpose  will  give  you  money  and  contentment. 

• A life  without  work  or  purpose  is  not  a happy  one. 

• Other  people’s  money  cannot  provide  you  with  happiness. 

• You  appreciate  things  that  you  have  worked  for  more  than  those  things  that  are  given  to  you. 

The  moral  lessons  that  this  story  attempts  to  teach  are  common  ones.  You  have  likely  heard 
something  similar  from  your  parents,  teachers,  and  employers.  Canadian  society  seems  to  be  based 
on  this  work  ethic. 

Section  1 : Lesson  4 

1.  a.  Older  people  who  are  like  the  father  and  younger  people  who  agree  with  the  moral  of  the  story 
would  enjoy  reading  this  story.  People  like  to  have  their  values  and  beliefs  confirmed.  The 
intended  audience,  however,  is  likely  younger  people  who  could  benefit  from  this  tale.  Writers 
of  fables  hope  that  their  didactic  stories  will  help  their  readers  become  better  people. 

b.  Did  you  enjoy  this  story?  Hopefully,  you  found  it  entertaining  as  well  as  realistic,  meaning  that 
it  hits  the  mark  in  depicting  what  people  are  like  and  what  life  consists  of.  The  wisdom  shared 
in  the  story  is  age-old  and  universal.  Eventually,  most  people  come  to  realize  the  value  of  work, 
effort,  and  purpose.  The  story  reminds  us  that  people  can’t  be  “lazybones”  all  their  lives. 
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2.  Responses  will  vary.  Compare  your  ideas  with  those  in  the  chart  that  follows. 


“Old”  in  the  names  of  the  main  characters 

This  repetition  serves  to  create  rhythm. 

“1  agree”  repeated  by  the  Old  Woman 
before  she  gives  the  last  word  on  almost 
everything  the  Old  Man  decides 

This  repetition  creates  increasing  irony, 
because  you  soon  realize  that  she  doesn’t 
really  agree  and  that  her  last  say  will 
change  the  Old  Man’s  decree. 

“You  have  the  last  say”  repeated  by  the  Old 
Man  after  the  Old  Woman  has  modified  his 
will 

You  should  be  pleasantly  shocked  when  the 
Old  Man  changes  this  to  “You  had  the  last 
say”  at  the  end  of  the  story. 

3.  The  story  deals  with  the  origin  of  death  in  the  world.  It  goes  on  to  express  the  belief  that  death  is 
final.  According  to  this  legend,  people  do  not  come  back  after  death.  In  coming  to  this  final 
explanation,  the  legend  also  explains  why  humans  are  hunters  and  why  they  look  the  way  they  do. 

4.  In  the  first  version,  a woman  was  bitten  and  killed  by  a large  snake  rolled  up  in  an  imported  rug.  In 
the  third  version,  the  shopper  was  killed  by  an  insect  bite.  In  the  middle  version,  the  snake  was  still 
there,  but  it  was  hidden  in  a sweater,  not  a rug,  and  the  victim  didn’t  die.  The  changes  add  details  ^ 
that  make  the  story  seem  more  authentic  to  the  audience. 

5.  Responses  will  vary.  Do  you  tend  to  believe  things  you  hear  on  the  news?  If  so,  you’re  in  good 
company.  Most  people  believe  what  they  hear  or  read  in  the  news  media.  Do  you  believe  everything 
that  friends  tell  you?  If  so,  you  may  be  surprised  or  disappointed  one  day  when  you  discover  that 
something  they  have  said  may  not  be  true.  They  did  not  necessarily  set  out  to  deceive  you;  they 
may  have  believed  it  to  be  true.  A healthy  skepticism  is  often  a wise  response  to  unbelievable 
stories. 

6.  People  generally  love  to  discuss  bizarre  tales  they  may  know.  People  may  tell  other  snake  stories. 
Others  might  discuss  hospital  care  and  antidotes  for  poisons  or  what  department  stores  they  will  or 
will  not  shop  at.  People  who  are  suspicious  about  the  story’s  accuracy  might  want  to  debate 
whether  or  not  it’s  true.  You  may  have  other  ideas  about  the  kinds  of  discussions  that  may  have 
arisen. 

7.  The  media  is  responsible  for  checking  facts  before  printing  a story.  It  seems  that  in  this  case,  it 
wasn’t  done.  This  means  that  the  media  was  responsible  for  spreading  the  story  further  and  also  for 
making  people  believe  it  because,  of  course,  the  media  presented  the  story  as  news,  or  truth.  This 
really  does  happen  more  often  than  people  believe. 

Section  2:  Lesson  1 

1.  a.  Predictions  will  vary.  Did  you  find  any  similarities  between  your  predictions  and  the  memoir?  If 
not,  don’t  be  disappointed.  Your  predictions  were  likely  very  creative,  nevertheless. 


b.  Most  people  like  making  predictions  about  how  things  will  turn  out.  This  is  a sign  of 
confidence— you  know  things!  When  your  predictions  turn  out  to  be  true,  you  may  be 
disappointed  with  the  work  because  it  was  too  predictable.  If  the  prediction  is  wrong,  you  may 
be  pleased  because  you  like  surprises. 

2.  The  first  three  paragraphs  appear  quite  formal  and  factual.  The  tone  is  almost  objective,  despite  the 
fact  that  he  is  talking  about  himself.  This  tone  is  maintained  throughout  the  memoir,  but  it  does 
change  dramatically.  See  the  suggested  response  for  question  3. 

3.  The  voice  and  tone  change  halfway  down  the  page  on  page  74  with  the  paragraph  beginning  “Then, 
suddenly,  it  happened!”  The  exclamation  point  at  the  end  of  this  sentence  is  the  first  one  used  in 
the  excerpt.  This  marks  the  change  from  factual  and  objective  to  excited  and  personal.  The 
remaining  paragraphs  are  full  of  colourful  language  and  metaphors  that  parallel  the  new  life  that 
Christy  is  beginning  to  live,  now  that  he  is  beginning  to  discover  language  and  the  written  word. 

4.  Christy  Brown  recognizes  the  importance  of  writing  in  the  second-last  paragraph  of  the  excerpt.  He 
says  that  writing  enabled  his  mind  to  express  itself.  Writing  was  his  “road  to  a new  world,  my  key 
to  mental  freedom.  It  was  to  provide  a source  of  relaxation  to  the  tense,  taut  thing”  that  he  was.  In 
other  words,  he  may  have  done  it  for  himself.  He  could  also  have  written  his  memoir  to  honour  and 
thank  his  parents  for  not  giving  up  on  him. 

Section  2:  Lesson  2 

1.  a.  Did  you  get  the  impression  that  Mrs.  Flowers  is  the  kind  of  person  who  goes  out  of  her  way  to 

change  people’s  lives  for  the  better?  She  seems  like  a proud  person— someone  who  is  aware  of 
her  importance  in  the  community  and  her  effect  on  people.  It  also  seems  as  if  people  respect 
and  keep  their  distance  from  her— unless  they’re  invited  to  get  closer.  She  wears  gloves.  Is  she 
afraid  of  catching  germs,  or  is  this  a sign  of  class  or  something  else?  It’s  all  a matter  of 
interpretation,  isn’t  it?  She  doesn’t  laugh  much,  but  she  smiles  often.  This,  too,  can  be 
interpreted  differently.  Does  this  seem  to  be  a positive  trait  to  you?  Nevertheless,  the  author 
does  project  it  as  being  a positive  aspect  of  Mrs.  Flowers’  character. 

b.  Responses  will  vary.  Hopefully,  you  can  appreciate  that  Mrs.  Flowers  provided  the  kind  of 
influence  that  the  author  desperately  needed  at  this  particular  time  in  her  life. 

2.  When  Mrs.  Flowers  first  mentions  that  it  has  been  noticed  that  Marguerite  does  not  contribute  to 
class  discussions.  Marguerite  hangs  back  as  they  pass  through  a widening  path.  This  shows  that  it 
is  important  to  the  narrator  to  be  accepted  for  what  she  is.  This  hanging  back  contrasts  strongly 
with  how  she  feels  at  the  end  of  the  excerpt  when  she  knows  that  Mrs.  Flowers  likes  and  respects 
her.  It’s  at  that  point,  at  the  end  of  the  excerpt,  that  Marguerite  runs  “down  the  hill  and  into  the 
road”  with  abandon,  and  she  does  not  stop  running  until  just  before  she  reaches  the  store.  She 
“didn’t  question  why  Mrs.  Flowers  had  singled  [her]  out  for  attention.”  All  she  cared  about  was 
that  she  was  liked  for  who  she  was— and  that  made  all  the  difference. 

3.  The  details  of  the  story  are  presented  in  chronological  order.  You  are  aware,  however,  that  it  is  an 
older  person  looking  back  and  retelling  the  past  from  a more  experienced  perspective.  The  author 
also  appeals  to  the  senses  often  to  bring  the  anecdote  and  setting  to  life.  You  should  be  able  to  see 
and  smell  and  hear  much  of  what  is  shared  in  this  memoir. 


Section  2:  Lesson  3 


1.  a.  The  first  sentence  is  designed  purposefully  for  dramatic  effect.  Notice  how  the  setting  is  simply 

depicted:  “driving  rain,  at  night.”  Then  you  are  hit  with  the  news  that  someone  went  through  a 
windshield.  Windshield  is  the  dramatic  last  word  of  the  sentence.  The  second  sentence  adds  to 
the  suspense  by  informing  you  that  the  person  hit  was  almost  killed.  We  still  don’t  know  who 
that  person  is.  The  third  sentence  offers  a series  of  brief  but  rich  images  and  impressions  of  the 
events  of  the  day.  The  details  in  this  sentence  are  catalogued  at  a lightning  pace.  It’s  almost  as  if 
the  speaker  needs  to  say  it  all  at  once  before  the  details  are  lost.  Many  of  the  details  in  this 
extremely  long  sentence  appeal  directly  to  the  senses.  You  can  almost  see  the  ocean  breaking  on 
rocks,  the  green  hills,  the  drab  farming  towns,  the  churches,  the  gas  stations,  and  so  on. 

b.  To  hook  the  reader,  the  author  purposefully  presents  the  first  paragraph  in  such  a way  as  to 
raise  a lot  of  questions: 

• Who  went  through  the  windshield? 

• How  badly  was  this  person  hurt? 

• Why  does  the  author  go  on  and  on  describing  the  area  where  the  accident  happened? 

• Why  does  the  author  seem  so  critical  about  the  white  areas  of  Johannesburg? 

• Why  is  the  last  sentence  in  the  first  paragraph  so  long? 

2.  a.  The  first  two  sentences  of  the  paragraph  are  of  average  length,  but  the  sentence  that  sticks  out 

is  the  third  and  final  one.  Did  you  notice  how  long  it  was  the  first  time  you  read  it?  There  are 
109  words  in  this  one  sentence.  If  you  were  to  write  a sentence  this  long  in  one  of  your 
assignments,  the  teacher  marking  the  work  would  probably  suggest  that  you  break  up  the 
sentence  into  seven  to  ten  shorter  sentences! 

b.  The  long  third  sentence  creates  the  impression  that  the  narrator  wants  to  say  it  all  before  he 
forgets  anything.  The  unbroken  chain  of  images  may  also  reflect  the  roller  coaster, 
out-of-control  state  of  mind  of  the  narrator  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  The  reader  cannot  help 
but  get  caught  up  in  the  swell  of  emotion. 

Section  2:  Lesson  4 

1.  In  the  following  examples,  the  independent  clauses  and  the  dependent  clauses  are  identified  as 

follows:  independent  clauses  are  underlined:  dependent  clauses  are  italicized.  In  your  responses, 

whatever  you  circled  should  be  italicized  in  these  responses. 

a.  I read  the  story,  and  I did  the  exercises. 

b.  The  last  selection,  which  I read  this  morning,  was  an  excerpt  from  a memoir. 

c.  When  I read  a story,  I always  look  for  obvious  symbolism. 

d.  Tom  was  convinced  that  he  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word  “avuncular,  ” but  he  looked  up  the 
meaning  of  the  word  anvwav. 


2.  If  you’re  like  most  people,  you  would  probably  agree  with  Lin.  The  sentences  work  very  well  at 
creating  suspense.  Perhaps  the  long  sentence  that  follows  also  serves  as  a contrast  to  the  relatively 
simple  sentences  that  precede  it. 

3.  Completions  will  vary.  Here  is  how  one  student  completed  the  fragments. 

a.  Confident  that  I know  my  grammar,  (independent  clause  missing) 

I started  this  lesson  feeling  confident  that  I know  my  grammar. 

b.  Having  studied  subjects,  predicates,  and  clauses  since  Grade  Eight,  (independent  clause 
missing) 

Having  studied  subjects,  predicates,  and  clauses  since  Grade  Eight,  we  took  on  the  task  without 
any  fear  of  failure. 

c.  After  all,  that  being  my  opinion,  (verb  or  independent  clause  missing) 

After  all,  that  being  my  opinion,  I couldn’t  possibly  be  wrong. 

d.  Same  old  grammar  lessons  over  and  over  again,  (subject  and  verb  missing) 

It’s  always  the  same  old  grammar  lessons  over  and  over  again. 

e.  Since  grammar  is  not  interesting  to  me.  (independent  clause  missing) 

I wish  I could  skip  this  exercise,  since  grammar  is  not  interesting  to  me. 

4.  The  following  sets  of  sentence  fragments  are  acceptable  for  the  reasons  given. 


Stand  clear! 

These  are  commands  or  requests.  They  are  missing 

Follow  the  rules. 

subjects,  but  the  subjects  are  understood.  We  know 

Please  close  the  door. 

who  is  meant. 

Help! 

Yes! 

These  are  exclamations. 

Oh  no! 

“What  are  you  doing?” 

“My  homework.  ” 

These  are  responses  to  questions.  The  missing 

“When  will  you  be  finished?” 

information  is  found  in  the  question. 

“In  about  twenty  minutes.  ” 

5.  Corrections  are  highlighted: 

a.  I would  really  like  to  be  able  to  write  the  way  I speak.  That  way  people  can  understand  me 
better. 

b.  I believe  that  proper  grammar  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  you  either  know  or  don’t  know.  I have 
always  believed  this. 
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c.  I heard  that  if  you  want  to  become  a better  writer,  you  have  to  read  more;  the  problem  is  that  I 
don’t  have  time. 

OR 

I heard  that  if  you  want  to  become  a better  writer,  you  have  to  read  more.  The  problem  is  that  I 
don’t  have  time. 

6.  Corrections  are  highlighted: 

a.  1 like  writing  in  my  journal.  It  gives  me  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  innermost  thoughts 
and  feelings. 

b.  It  seems  that  I have  been  writing  essays  all  my  life.  I wonder  if  all  of  this  writing  is  helping  me 
in  any  way. 

c.  Myths  are  very  interesting  stories;  they  would  make  great  movies. 

OR 

Myths  are  very  interesting  stories.  They  would  make  great  movies. 

Section  2:  Lesson  5 

1.  Words  that  are  similar  to  interrogative:  interrogatory 

interrogate 

interrogation 

All  of  these  words  are  associated  with  questions  or  questioning.  Therefore,  an  interrogative 
sentence  is  probably  a sentence  that  poses  a question.  If  any  of  the  words  related  to  the  word 
interrogative  are  new  to  you,  you  may  add  them  to  your  vocabulary  log. 

2.  a.  Could  you  please  repeat  the  instructions?  (interrogative  sentence) 

b.  What  time  is  it?  (interrogative  sentence) 

c.  1 asked  whether  you  could  find  the  time  to  help  out  with  the  fence,  (indirect  question) 

d.  Look  before  you  leap,  (imperative  sentence) 

e.  Television  news  is  becoming  more  and  more  like  show  business,  (declarative  sentence) 

f.  Is  this  assignment  ever  easy!  (exclamatory  sentence) 

g.  I wonder  what  the  next  lesson  will  involve,  (indirect  question) 

3.  a.  Since  we  were  free  for  the  summer,  we  decided  to  take  a long,  leisurely  cruise  down  the  Nile. 

b.  Summer  is  the  best  time  for  swimming,  hiking,  and  fishing. 

c.  Let  me  repeat,  Harold,  what  your  instructions  are. 


d.  As  soon  as  you  are  finished  this  exercise,  you  can  start  the  next  one. 

e.  Time,  I hope,  is  on  our  side. 

f.  We  looked  forward  to  watching  all  the  videos  we  rented,  but  we  didn’t  get  to  finish  them. 

g.  It  was  a bright,  sunny,  breezy  morning. 

4.  a.  1 am  a careful  driver;  however,  I have  been  in  two  minor  accidents. 

b.  There  was  nothing  worth  watching  on  TV;  therefore,  we  studied  for  the  test  instead. 

c.  My  dad  has  three  best  friends:  Frank,  a lawyer;  John,  a plumber;  and  Lydia,  a doctor. 

d.  The  table  was  set;  there  were  places  for  five  people. 

Section  3:  Lesson  1 


Conflict  Situation 

Type  of  Conflict  I 

a.  a man  lost  in  the  forest,  struggling  to  survive 
the  winter  cold  during  a blizzard 

External  conflict 

- character  in  conflict  with  nature 

b.  a young  woman  employed  by  an  oil  company, 
taking  an  unpopular  stand  in  an  environmental 
issue 

Internal  conflict 

- conflict  involving  character’s  beliefs 

c.  a drug  addict  deciding  whether  or  not  to  get 
help  to  beat  the  addiction 

Internal  conflict 

- conflict  involving  character’s  emotions 

d.  a terminally  ill  patient  deciding  whether  or  not 
to  tell  his  family 

Internal  conflict 

- conflict  involving  character’s  emotions 

e.  an  idealistic  candidate  involved  in  a nasty 
election  campaign 

External  conflict 

- character  in  conflict  with  another  character 

- character  in  conflict  with  society 

f.  a young  man  offered  an  overseas  job,  having 
to  choose  between  taking  the  position  and 
staying  with  the  partner  he  loves 

Internal  conflict 

- conflict  involving  character’s  emotions  and  values 

g.  a hunter  fleeing  from  a quickly  advancing 
forest  fire 

External  conflict 

- character  in  conflict  with  nature 

h.  a young  woman  in  an  undemocratic  society 
fighting  for  the  right  to  vote 

External  conflict 

- character  in  conflict  with  society 

i.  a hit-and-run  driver  agonizing  over  whether  or 
not  to  confess 

Internal  conflict 

- conflict  involving  character’s  emotions 
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2.  Sentences  will  vary.  Here  is  how  one  student  completed  the  phrase: 

“The  possibility  of  evil  is  all  around  us.” 

“We  need  to  fight  the  possibility  of  evil.” 

“If  we  try  to  be  good,  we  can  avoid  the  possibility  of  evil  within  us.” 

3.  Responses  will  vary.  One  student  responded  with  the  following  predictions: 

• Perhaps  her  worth  is  strange. 

• Maybe  her  strangeness  is  worth  something. 

4.  Your  chart  may  look  something  like  the  one  that  follows. 


Conflict  ® 

Supportive  Detail 

Miss  strangeworth  in  conflict  with 
others:  Miss  Strangeworth  in 
conflict  with  herself 

“Miss  Strangeworth  never  gave  away  any  of  her 
roses,  although  the  tourists  often  asked  her.  The 
roses  belonged  on  Pleasant  Street,  and  it  bothered 

Miss  Strangeworth  to  think  of  people  wanting  to  carry 
them  away  . . .” 

Mr.  Lewis  in  conflict  with  himself 

“Mr.  Lewis  looked  worried,  she  thought . . . she 
decided  that  he  surely  could  not  be  worried  over  the 
strawberries.  He  looked  very  tired  indeed.  . . .” 

Mrs.  Harper  possibly 
experiencing  an  internal  conflict. 

Mrs.  Harper’s  “hand  shook  slightly  as  she  opened  her 
pocketbook.” 

Linda  Stewart  possibly 
experiencing  an  internal  or  an 
external  conflict  or  both 

“Linda  had  run  crying  ...  not  caring  who  saw  her. 
People  around  town  thought  she  might  have  had  a 
fight  with  the  Harris  boy  . . .” 

Miss  Strangeworth  in  conflict  with 
others  or  with  society 

“as  long  as  evil  existed  unchecked  in  the  world,  it  was 
Miss  Strangeworth’s  duty  to  keep  her  town  alert  to  it.” 

Mr.  Crane  in  conflict  with  Miss 
Strangeworth 

“Look  out  at  what  used  to  be  your  roses.” 

Miss  Strangeworth  in  conflict  with 
herself 

“She  began  to  cry  silently  for  the  wickedness  of  the 
world  . . .” 

5.  The  tension  may  begin  with  the  combination  of  the  title  and  the  description  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  beautiful  day  that  followed  the  heavy  rain.  Miss  Strangeworth’s  thoughts  touch  upon  how  the 
town  “looked  washed  and  bright.”  You  may  perhaps  wonder  what  would  need  to  be  washed  in 
such  a peaceful  town.  You  may  have  also  felt  a little  uneasy  at  the  mention  that  Miss  Strangeworth 
knew  everyone  in  town  and  that  the  town  belonged  to  her.  This  does  seem  a little  odd.  It  also 
seems  curious  that  she  never  gave  away  any  of  her  roses  and  disliked  the  idea  of  anyone  taking 
them  away  to  other  “strange  towns  and  down  strange  streets.”  You  should  get  the  feeling  that 
maybe  Miss  Strangeworth  is  not  as  nice  as  she  seems  to  be. 


6.  You  may  have  thought  that  the  climax  occurs  when  the  young  Harris  boy  decides  to  take  the 
dropped  letter  to  Mr.  Crane’s  house.  Many  readers  will  probably  realize  that  this  action  will  result  in 
Miss  Strangeworth’s  cruel  behaviour  finally  being  discovered.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  then 
resolution. 

Other  readers  might  argue  that  the  climax  occurs  in  the  final  paragraph  of  the  story.  They,  too,  may 
have  a point,  because  after  all,  it’s  only  in  the  last  paragraph  that  we  discover  how  Miss 
Strangeworth  would  react  to  being  discovered. 

The  initial  incident  in  either  case  remains  the  same:  Miss  Strangeworth’s  entry  into  Mr.  Lewis’  store 
and  her  conversations  with  Mr.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Harper,  and  Helen  Crane. 

7.  Responses  will  vary.  You  may  have  found  the  ending  of  the  story  to  be  a surprise.  How  could  such  a 
nice  old  lady  have  such  evil  thoughts  and  act  so  cruelly? 

You  may  also  consider  the  ending  to  be  indeterminate.  After  all,  nothing  much  has  changed  with 
Miss  Strangeworth.  The  only  thing  that  has  changed  is  that  people  know  what  she  has  been  doing. 
What  happens  next  is  indeterminate. 

Section  3:  Lesson  2 

1.  Much  of  the  characterization  of  the  American  tourists,  the  native  Nova  Scotians,  the  housewives, 
the  unemployed,  and  mothers  trailing  babies  does  seem  stereotyped,  although  you  likely  do  sense  a 
note  of  realism.  People  do  act  the  way  they’re  described  in  the  early  part  of  the  story.  What  justifies 
the  opinion  that  they’re  stereotyped  is  the  fact  that  all  the  descriptions  are  extremely  generalized. 

No  individual  or  unique  behaviours  are  described. 

2.  According  to  the  narrator,  the  climate  has  made  her  “stubborn  and  opportunistic.”  You’re  also  told 
that,  as  a result  of  the  climate,  Lysandra  was  “at  first  tentative  and  careful,  and  then  with  no 
softness  in  her,  bitter  and  barbed,  with  a heart  as  hard  and  as  cutting  as  diamonds.” 

3.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  some  key  details  you  may  have  picked  out. 


Lysandra's  Character 
at  the  Beginning 

Lysandra's  Character 
at  the  End 

1 

She  is  “at  first  tentative  and  careful,  and 
then  with  no  softness  in  her,  bitter  and 
barbed,  with  a heart  as  hard  and  as 
cutting  as  diamonds.”  (page  126) 

“her  poetry  contains  such  bitterness  that 
the  mind  reels  as  it  reads,  dizzy  from 
such  savage  images,  such  black 
revelations.”  (page  133) 

“She  walked  with  an  awkward  jerky  gait, 
as  though  she  were  not  at  home  on  her 
own  legs”  (page  127) 

“She  had  lost  her  stunned,  vapid  look. 

She  moved  once  more  with  measured 
coordination,  with  grace.”  (page  132) 

“She  looked  at  strangers  ...  out  of 
enormous  black  eyes,  head  bent 
forward  and  down.”  (page  127) 

“1  looked  hard  at  her . . . she  was  pretty 
now,  with  a kind  of  wild  gypsy 
beauty  . . . .”  (page  130) 
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“She  intended  to  be  a writer — an 
author,  she  said — famous  and  rich” 

(page  127) 

Upon  hearing  results  of  the  contest: 
“Lysandra  ran  out  of  the  schoolyard  . . . 
tripping  over  a discarded  hockey  stick 
and  almost  falling.”  (page  130) 

Upon  hearing  of  the  poetry  contest:  “a 
gaze  of  wonder,  such  a look  of  peace 
and  triumph  ...  her  step  was  smooth 
and  sure”  (page  128) 

“The  day  after  the  formal,  Lysandra  told 
Brett  she  was  tired  of  him  . . . .” 

(page  132) 

Narrator's  Character 
at  the  Beginning 

Narrator's  Character 

V at  the  End 

“.  . . 1 was,  stubborn  and  opportunistic, 
snatching  what  1 could  out  of  a resistant 
environment.”  (page  126) 

“1  thought  1 would  die  of  heartbreak  or 
wished  1 could,  but  of  course  1 did 
nothing  of  the  sort.”  (page  132) 

“1  wrote  it  (the  poem)  in  March  ...  so 
that  1 would  have  the  ordeal  over  and 
done  with.”  (page  128) 

“A  part  of  me  wanted  to  tear  [the  poem] 
into  little  pieces  . . . The  other  part 
folded  it  carefully  and  put  it  in  my  desk 
drawer.”  (page  131) 

“1  hope  1 never  love  or  want  anything 
that  hard.”  (page  129) 

“my  whole  consciousness  was 
absorbed  by  my  feelings  for  Brett 
Houston.”  (page  131) 

“Even  1 could  see  that  1 looked  different, 
my  skin  aglow,  my  eyes  eager,  my  smile 
at  the  ready.  1 adored  him.”  (page  132) 

“Of  course  1 was  a shoo-in  to  win  that 
contest.  ...  1 liberally  stacked  my  poem 
with  material  that  was  not  so  much 
lifted  from  her  as  it  was  spiced  with  the 
flavour  of  her  own  tale.”  (page  129) 

“1  don’t  understand  many  of 
[Lysandra’s]  poems.  They  seem  to  be 
speaking  a language  that  1 never 
learned”  (page  133) 

On  the  day  that  contest  results  were 
announced:  “1  wound  my  watch  noisily 
and  put  it  on,  arranging  my  face  into  an 
expression  of  humility.”  (page  130) 

[Lysandra’s]  “words  claw  out  from  the 
pages  like  so  many  birds  of  prey.  And  all 
of  them  seem  to  be  moving  in  my 
direction.”  (page  133) 

b.  It  appears  that  both  characters  change  significantly  by  the  end  of  the  story.  Which  of  the  two  do 
you  think  changed  the  most? 

4.  Did  you  think  Lysandra  was  the  protagonist?  If  so,  you  are  right.  She  seems  to  be  the  focus  of  the 
story  and  the  title  even  bears  her  name.  A good  case  could  also  be  presented  that  the  narrator  is  the 
protagonist.  After  all,  you  do  see  the  action  through  her  eyes  and  she  does  change  also.  Her 
experiences  with  Lysandra  influence  her  change  of  character. 
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Section  3:  Lesson  3 

1.  Here  are  examples  of  statements  that  can  be  made  about  the  settings  and  the  importance  of  the 
settings  for  the  three  stories  you  read. 

a.  “A  Rupee  Earned” 

• The  story  is  likely  set  in  the  past. 

• The  family  lives  in  the  city  but  close  to  the  country. 

• The  story  could  be  set  at  any  time  in  any  place  and  still  accomplish  its  purpose. 

b.  “The  Possibility  of  Evil” 

• The  story  is  set  in  a small,  ordinary  town. 

• It  could  have  taken  place  in  the  past  or  even  the  present. 

• The  story  could  be  set  at  any  time  in  any  place  and  still  accomplish  its  purpose. 

c.  “Lysandra’s  Poem” 

• The  story  is  set  in  a city  in  Nova  Scotia. 

• It  took  place  in  the  past. 

• The  setting  is  relatively  important  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose.  It  would  not 
make  as  much  sense  if  it  were  set  elsewhere. 

2.  The  story  takes  place  in  a city  but  it  is  close  to  the  country. 

It  takes  place  in  the  very  recent  past. 

The  setting  is  relatively  important  but  it  could  fit  other  times  and  places. 

3.  a.  The  main  conflict  is  an  internal  one.  When  the  narrator  can’t  find  Ib,  his  sense  of  responsibility 

and  affection  for  Ib  is  in  conflict  with  his  fears,  his  bad  memories,  and  his  claustrophobia. 

b.  The  climax  occurs  at  the  moment  when  Ken,  the  narrator,  has  to  decide  to  go  into  the  tunnel. 

4.  a.  The  point  of  view  used  in  this  story  is  first  person. 

b.  Most  of  the  story  is  told  using  the  present  tense.  This,  by  the  way,  is  very  uncommon.  Most 
stories  are  told  using  the  past  tense.  Did  you  notice  the  change  in  verb  tense  during  the 
flashback  sequences?  This  is  appropriate  to  distinguish  these  events  from  those  occurring  in  the 
present. 

5.  The  mood  evoked  in  the  first  part  of  the  story  is  quite  light  and  upbeat. 

6.  The  mood  becomes  quite  tense  and  serious  once  they  get  to  the  tunnel.  The  hard  concrete  is 
described  as  being  slimy.  Instead  of  the  bright  sun,  the  narrator  peers  into  darkness  and  dim  green. 
The  author  would  hope  that  sympathetic  readers  will  share  the  narrator’s  fear  and  anxiety  to  a 
degree. 
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Section  3:  Lesson  4 


' 1.  Many  students  are  reluctant  to  express  the  theme  of  a story  for  fear  that  their  attempts  may  be 
wrong  or  different  from  the  theme  expressed  by  their  teacher.  You  should  be  reassured  that  an 
; expression  of  theme  is  frequently  a matter  of  personal  interpretation.  As  long  as  you  can  justify 

' your  interpretation  with  appropriate  details  from  the  story,  then  your  statement  of  theme  really 

can’t  be  considered  wrong. 

i The  way  you  express  the  theme  may  also  be  different  from  the  way  that  others  express  it,  and  yet 
you  may  be  saying  the  same  or  similar  things. 

^ Here  are  some  examples  of  the  ways  in  which  you  could  state  the  themes  of  the  two  stories. 

i a.  “Lysandra’s  Poem” 

I 

I Some  people  are  so  strongly  influenced  by  events  that  occurred  earlier  in  life  that  they  find  it 

I hard  to  forget  or  forgive  a real  or  supposed  injury. 

I 

I b.  “The  Tunnel” 

I 

Sometimes,  people  can  overcome  their  greatest  fears  in  order  to  save  or  protect  someone  they 
I care  about  deeply. 

I 

ft, 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  Did  you  consider  the  colours  and  the  use  of  light?  Did  you  ask  questions  about 
I how  the  photo  was  taken?  Did  you  think  about  the  title  when  you  considered  what  the  illustration 

I;  conveyed  to  you?  Did  you  consider  how  you  feel  about  water  as  you  responded  to  this  question? 

I 3.  The  opening  paragraph  reveals  that  the  father  had  become  almost  uncommunicative  at  about  the 
I'  same  time  as  the  narrator  became  “intoxicated”  with  words.  We  also  learn  that  the  father  “had  little 
I skill”  for  anything  to  do  with  writing.  This  contrasts  strongly  with  what  the  narrator  eventually 

if  chooses  as  a career.  The  father  values  passing  on  practical  knowledge  that  was  passed  on  to  him. 

He  also  minimizes  the  importance  of  the  kinds  of  knowledge  that  can  be  acquired  in  formal 
(A  schools.  He  says  that  “a  man  can  get  along  without  writing  and  arithmetic,  but  he  can  never  get 
along  without  water.” 

The  narrator,  nevertheless,  continues  to  value  education  and  schooling.  He  attends  a number  of 
schools  and  begins  to  write  books.  The  basic  conflict  developed  in  the  early  part  of  the  story  is, 
therefore,  external— the  son  versus  the  father— but  it  is  also  a clash  of  values.  This  gets  developed 
I later  in  the  story. 

I 4.  Both  the  father  and  son  had  the  gift— the  ability  to  find  water.  The  father  developed  this  gift,  but 
i the  son  went  on  to  develop  another  special  gift— the  ability  to  find  words  that  effectively  express 
I ideas  and  emotions. 


5.  In  the  story,  a strong  contrast  is  developed  between  what  the  father  and  son  value.  The  son 
eventually  travels  his  own  road  and  becomes  his  own  person.  He  also  experiences  success  as  a 
writer.  This  should  make  him  happy  about  his  decision.  Nevertheless,  there  is  also  a sense  of  regret 
felt  by  the  narrator.  This  is  suggested  immediately  in  the  title  that  draws  the  reader’s  attention  to 
something  valuable  that  has  been  lost.  Later  in  life,  when  the  son  thinks  of  his  dead  father,  he 
refers  to  him  as  his  “poor  father.”  This  might  suggest  that  the  son  feels  affection  for  his  father  and 
sorrow  for  his  passing.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  is  sorry  for  becoming  a writer  and  putting  aside 
his  father’s  teaching.  The  strongest  piece  of  evidence,  possibly  suggesting  that  the  son  regrets  his 
decision,  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  story.  Here  you  read  that  as  the  narrator  was  attempting  to  find 
water,  he  waited  for  the  branch  to  quiver  and  he  hoped  to  hear  “the  sound  of  gushing  water”  rising 
up  to  his  ear.  He  then  realizes  that  he  has  lost  the  secret  and  this  must  show  on  his  face,  because 
the  farmer  notices  and  tells  him  not  to  feel  sorry.  Does  this  mean  that  the  narrator  regrets  his 
decision  and  that  if  he  could,  he  would  have  done  things  differently?  Not  necessarily.  The  central 
insight  that  the  story  has  to  share  in  this  regard  is  dealt  with  in  the  next  question. 

6.  As  mentioned  in  the  suggested  response  for  question  5,  the  son  does  show  evidence  of  regret  for 
having  lost  the  secret.  The  question  remains,  “Was  he  happy  with  his  decision  to  go  his  own  way 
and  follow  his  passion  to  become  a writer?”  The  answer  is  clear,  and  it  also  expresses  the  central 
insight  or  theme  of  the  story: 

When  some  people  choose  to  pursue  their  own  dreams  and  desires  instead  of  following  other 
people’s  expectations  for  them,  they  may  feel  some  regret  for  the  opportunity  that  has  been 
passed  over.  Nevertheless,  they  can  still  feel  satisfied  that  they  did  what  they  felt  they  had  to  do 
in  order  to  achieve  personal  happiness. 

7.  Predictions  will  vary.  Did  you  allow  the  illustration  to  sway  the  direction  of  your  prediction?  At 
what  point  did  you  begin  to  either  revise  your  prediction  or  feel  that  your  prediction  was 
confirmed?  What  detail  prompted  this? 

8.  The  author  uses  the  third-person  limited  omniscient  point  of  view.  The  narrator  only  reveals  what 
Mr.  Parsons  is  thinking  and  feeling.  He  does  so  purposely  to  create  suspense.  You  do  not  know  what 
the  blind  beggar  is  thinking  or  feeling — only  what  he  is  saying.  This  makes  the  surprise  ending 
possible. 

9.  The  beggar  is  actually  described  in  quite  uncomplimentary  terms.  He  is  described  as  being  cautious 
and  half  furtive;  he  is  a shaggy,  thick-necked  person  who  wears  a greasy  coat. 

Mr.  Parsons,  on  the  other  hand,  is  depicted  in  quite  a positive  manner.  The  first  thing  you  learn 
about  him  is  that  he  feels  sympathy  for  those  who  are  less  fortunate  than  himself.  You  then  learn 
that  Parsons  is  an  optimistic,  eager  sort  and  quite  happy  with  the  success  he  has  earned  in  such  an 
independent  manner.  A slight  suggestion  is  also  made  that  he  has  done  so  despite  his  “handicaps.” 
This  is  not  elaborated  upon,  and  most  readers  may  quickly  dismiss  this  detail  until  it  comes  up 
later,  at  the  end  of  the  story.  Be  honest.  Did  you  forget  or  dismiss  this  reference  to  his  disabilities? 
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10.  Responses  will  vary.  You  may  respect  the  blind  beggar  a bit  more  because  he  is  at  least  attempting 
to  make  a living  by  selling  things  and  not  just  asking  for  charity.  You  may  also  feel  that  any  way 
you  look  at  it,  he  is  still  a beggar.  Mr.  Parsons’  response  was  one  of  annoyance  and 
embarrassment.  He  did  not  want  the  cigarette  lighter  and  felt  a bit  insulted  that  the  blind  man 
could  not  tell  how  inappropriate  it  would  be  for  such  a successful  man  as  he  to  have  such  a cheap 
item. 

11.  Responses  will  vary.  What  ideas  did  you  or  your  group  come  up  with?  Compare  your  ideas  with 
those  of  other  people  or  groups.  Is  this  an  important  detail  or  not?  What  is  its  purpose?  Should  the 
author  have  left  it  out?  Why  is  it  there? 

12.  Did  you  revise  your  predictions  to  include  this  detail?  Did  you  think  that  the  resolution  of  the  story 
would  have  something  to  do  with  an  insurance  claim  involving  Mr.  Parsons?  If  you  did,  don’t  feel 
bad.  Mr.  Parsons’  mentioning  that  he  sells  insurance  is  like  a red  herring.  It  was  designed  to  get 
you  off  the  right  track. 

13.  Responses  will  vary.  Most  readers  are  surprised,  and  this  is  an  indication  that  the  author  was 
successful  in  his  use  of  point  of  view  to  keep  the  truth  hidden  from  the  reader.  Did  you  feel 
cheated  or  pleased  with  the  ending?  If  you  felt  cheated,  this  may  be  an  indication  that  you  missed 
the  very  subtle  clues  that  could  have  prepared  you  for  this  ending.  If  you  were  pleased  with  the 
ending,  this  probably  means  that  you  like  stories  that  are  ironic  and  cleverly  surprising. 

14.  The  author  does  mention  in  the  fourth  paragraph  that  Parsons  had  been  “struggling  beneath 
handicaps.”  The  perceptive,  close  reader,  or  anyone  who  rereads  the  story,  will  find  that  nowhere 
does  the  author  tell  us  what  Parsons  sees— only  what  he  hears  and  thinks  and  feels. 

15.  The  ending,  of  course,  is  ironic.  It  was  unexpected  that  a blind  man  would  run  into  another  blind 
man.  It’s  also  ironic  that  the  beggar’s  story  would  be  exposed  as  false  by  the  very  person  that  he 
blames  for  his  loss  of  sight.  The  most  ironic  statement  is  uttered  by  the  blind  beggar.  He  says  about 
the  chemical  explosion  that  “a  man  who  was  in  it  don’t  forget  about  it.”  This  turns  out  to  be 
emphasized  in  the  end  when  the  blind  Parsons  reveals  that  he  can  remember  the  explosion  far 
better  than  the  beggar  can. 

Section  3:  Lesson  5 

1.  Here  are  some  of  the  many  words  that  you  and  the  persons  you  worked  with  may  have  come  up 
with  to  use  instead  of  said  to  introduce  variety  and  provide  specific  information  for  the  reader: 


admitted 

declared 

lectured 

recommended 

snorted 

advised 

demanded 

mentioned 

remarked 

spoke 

agreed 

divulged 

mumbled 

repeated 

stated 

barked 

exclaimed 

muttered 

replied 

suggested 

called 

explained 

nagged 

requested 

urged 

challenged 

giggled 

ordered 

responded 

whispered 

commanded 

growled 

proclaimed 

roared 

commented 

grumbled 

proposed 

screamed 

complained 

hinted 

protested 

shouted 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  Did  you  check  to  ensure  that  you  punctuated  the  dialogue  correctly?  If  you’re 
unsure,  check  the  notes  found  in  Section  2:  Lesson  5 of  this  module  and  reviewed  in  this  lesson. 

Section  4:  Lesson  1 

1.  The  speaker  is  one  of  the  older,  more  experienced  sailors.  He  was  on  watch  the  night  that  the  white 
squall  came  up  and  killed  the  young  man.  The  speaker  seems  a little  angry,  because  he  had  warned 
the  young  man  of  the  dangers  but  his  warnings  were  ignored. 


2. 
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How  does  knowing  the  location  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Wiarton  aid  your  understanding  of  the 
ballad? 

3.  You  may  argue  that  the  protagonist  of  the  story  is  the  narrator— the  older,  experienced  sailor.  It  is  he 
who  lives  to  tell  the  story  and  express  his  sorrow  and  his  warnings  to  the  young.  You  may  also 
believe  that  the  protagonist  is  the  “kid”  who  was  so  wrapped  up  in  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings 
that  he  tragically  ignored  the  warnings. 


' This  map  was  taken  from  The  Atlas  of  Canada  maps  http://atlas.gc.ca.  ®2002.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  in  Right  of  Canada  with  permission 
of  Natural  Resources  Canada. 
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4.  The  main  conflict  is  obviously  the  characters  in  conflict  with  a force  of  nature — the  squall.  The 
ballad  also  contains  internal  conflicts.  One  involves  the  young  man’s  feelings.  Well  before  the 
storm  hits,  the  kid  is  seen  staring  at  the  sky  and  crying.  Obviously,  something  is  bothering  him. 
Another  internal  conflict  involves  the  older  sailor,  who  finds  that  he  has  to  make  a decision:  Does 
he  remind  the  young  man  that  he  should  be  on  a line  in  case  of  a sudden  storm,  or  does  he  respect 
the  boy’s  privacy  and  leave  him  crying  alone? 

5.  This  ballad  does  seem  to  moralize.  It  warns  that  young  people  often  don’t  listen  to  the  wisdom  and 
advice  of  older,  more  experienced  people.  And  the  results  are  sometimes  tragic. 

6.  You  may  see  the  climax  as  occurring  during  the  storm.  After  all,  this  is  the  highest  point  of  action. 
You  may  also  consider  as  the  climax  the  point  at  which  the  older  sailor  decides  not  to  remind  the 
young  man  that  he  should  be  on  a line.  After  all,  this  can  be  seen  as  the  turning  point.  The  rest  of 
the  story  plays  out  the  results  of  this  bad  decision. 

7.  The  protagonist  of  Service’s  story  can  be  either  Dan  McGrew  or  the  stranger.  The  poem’s  title  can 
be  used  as  evidence  to  support  the  first  choice  for  protagonist.  We  get  relatively  few  details  about 
Dan  McGrew,  but  what  we  do  get  is  quite  intriguing.  He  comes  across  as  being  a great  mystery,  a 
powerful  force.  Another  great,  maybe  even  greater,  mystery  is  the  stranger  that  enters  the  bar. 
Much  of  the  poem  is  taken  up  with  details  concerning  the  stranger.  He,  too,  can  be  considered  a 
likely  candidate  for  the  protagonist  of  this  story. 

8.  The  first  effect  is  suspense.  This  occurs  whenever  there  is  a significant  interruption  to  the  flow  of 
action.  The  long  description  of  the  cold,  dark  Arctic  nights  creates  a mood  that  serves  as  a strong 
contrast  to  the  warmth,  light,  and  music  of  the  bar.  It  also  reminds  you  of  where  the  story  is  set. 
You  get  to  feel  and  know  that  this  is  a place  where  desperate  men  tend  to  feel  strongly  about 
things  like  love  and  faithfulness. 

9.  The  two  men  kill  each  other  over  the  love  and  attention  of  Lou.  You  may  think  that  Lou  is 

somehow  responsible  for  what  happens.  It’s  suggested  that  she  and  the  stranger  were  involved  in  a 
relationship.  The  stranger  was  upset  because  she  obviously  had  not  been  true  to  him,  and  he  felt 
that  the  person  responsible  for  stealing  his  love  was  Dan  McGrew.  In  the  last  two  lines  of  the 
ballad,  there  appears  to  be  a suggestion  that  the  narrator  does  not  think  too  highly  of  Lou.  He 
implies  that  perhaps  Lou  was  somehow  responsible  for  what  happened. 

"I'm  not  so  wise  as  the  lawyer  guys,  but  strictly  between  us  two— 

The  woman  that  kissed  him  and— pinched  his  poke— was  the  lady  that's 
known  as  Lou." 


Section  4:  Lesson  2 


1.  The  poem  is  quite  rhythmic.  Whitman  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  had  captured  the  natural 
rhythms  of  speech  and  of  nature.  He  had  good  reason  to  be  proud.  He  creates  a sense  of  rhythm 
through  the  repetition  of  words  and  sounds.  He  repeats  “When  I”  four  lines  in  a row.  He  creates 
rhythmic  parallel  sequences  through  the  use  of  the  conjunction  and.  He  also  includes  alliteration 
for  rhythmic  effect:  “mystical  moist.”  There  is  even  some  internal  rhyme  that  adds  to  the  lyrical 
quality  of  this  free-verse  poem:  “rising  and  gliding.” 

2.  Here  are  some  examples  of  onomatopoeia  from  poems  or  stories  studied  in  this  module: 

• Mr.  Parsons  coughed.  (“A  Man  Who  Had  No  Eyes”) 

• 1 hoped  the  sound  of  gushing  water  would  rise  to  my  ears.  (“A  Secret  Lost  in  the  Water”) 

• My  feet  crunch  on  the  sharp  gravel.  (“The  Tunnel”) 

• A semi-trailer  roars  by  on  the  road.  (“The  Tunnel”) 

• with  her  dainty  walk  and  her  rustling  skirts  (“The  Possibility  of  Evil”) 

You  likely  also  found  numerous  examples  of  onomatopoeia  in  pieces  of  descriptive  writing  in 
newspapers  or  magazines. 

3.  How  did  you  do  with  your  reading?  Did  you  find  that  reading  the  poem  aloud,  and  paying  attention 
to  the  punctuation,  helped  you  to  better  understand  the  sense  of  the  work? 

4.  There  is,  of  course,  external  conflict — the  farm  family  struggling  to  survive  in  poor  conditions.  The 
most  important  conflict,  however,  involves  the  son.  The  last  verse  tells  you  that  the  son  would 
much  rather  be  working  outdoors  in  the  fields  than  cooped  up  in  a teller’s  cage  like  an  animal.  His 
internal  conflict  involves  the  rage  that  he  feels  for  giving  up  his  desire  to  be  free  and  work  outdoors 
in  exchange  for  making  his  parents  feel  proud  of  and  happy  for  him.  That  is  precisely  the  insight 
that  the  poem  has  to  offer:  some  people  will,  out  of  guilt  or  a sense  of  obligation,  sacrifice  their 
own  happiness  to  repay  the  sacrifices  made  by  other  people. 

5.  The  second  and  fourth  lines  rhyme  in  each  verse.  The  rhymes,  however,  are  not  stressed.  If  the 
poem  is  read  properly,  you  may  not  even  notice  that  the  rhymes  are  there.  This  is  appropriate  for  a 
poem  with  such  a serious  purpose. 

6.  There  are  ten  syllables  per  line.  Much  of  the  poem,  in  other  words,  reads  like  iambic  pentameter. 

7.  Here  are  some  examples  of  alliteration  in  “Warren  Pryor.”  There  are  others. 

• when  every  pencil  meant  a sacrifice 
his  parents  boarded  him 

• slaving  to  free  him  from  the  stony  fields 

• they  watched  him  picking  up  the  slender  scroll, 

• his  passport  from  the  years  of  brutal  toil 
and  lonely  patience  in  a barren  hole. 
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8.  You  likely  felt  that  they  were  loving  parents,  working  and  sacrificing  so  that  their  son  would  be  free 
from  having  to  work  the  hard  soil.  They  are  good  people.  In  the  last  verse,  you  discover  that  what 
they  want  for  their  son  is  not  what  he  wants  from  life.  He  wants  to  be  free  and  work  outside.  Their 
sacrifices  have  been  in  vain.  You  cannot  dislike  the  parents  for  what  they  have  done,  but  you  can 
feel  sorry  for  the  unhappiness  and  rage  that  the  son  feels. 

9.  The  ending  was  rather  unexpected.  You  would  think  that  the  son  would  be  happy  to  be  saved  from 
such  hard  work.  It  is  ironic  that  what  his  parents  want  to  save  him  from  is  precisely  what  he  wants 
from  life. 
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